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Disparity 
doesn't 
mean  bias 

Despite  a disparity  between  the 
percentage  of  licensed  African- 
American  drivers  in  North  Carolina  and 
number  of  traffic  citations  they  received 
in  2000,  researchers  &om  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  found  no  evidence 
of  systemic  bias  on  the  part  of  the  state 
Highway  Patrol. 

'fhe  study,  released  earlier  this  year, 
showed  that  blacks  accounted  for  21 .2 
percent  of  all  licensed  drivers  in  the 
state  that  year.  Though  they  received 
24-9  percent  of  all  citations,  the 
dispaoty  was  not  enough  to  suggest 
racial  proriling,  the  study  said. 

Matthew  Zingraff,  the  lead  author 
and  a criminologist  at  UNC-Ralcigh, 
looked  at  data  from  53  patrol  districts  in 
the  state,  the  smallest  unit  of  measure 
feasible  for  study  and  equal  to  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  a county  The 
analysis  was  based  on  a number  of  data 
pools  compared  with  citations  and 
searches  by  troopers  from  1997  through 
2000. 

Most  of  the  ciutions,  stops  and 
wntten  warnings  were  issued  in  the  final 
year  of  the  study.  The  report  also 
includes  a survey  in  2000  of  just  under 
3,000  drivers  licensed  by  the  state  and 
focus  groups  composed  of  citiacns  and 
Highway  Patrol  officials. 

The  North  Carolina  Highway  Traffic 
Study  was  initiated  in  1999  after  the 
passage  of  a law  requiring  all  state  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  document  the 
race,  gender  and  age  of  motorists  pulled 
over  in  traffic  stops.  It  was  funded  by  a 
$472,231  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice. 

“We  found  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  districts 
were  within  the  bounds  of  our  confi- 
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Caution  urged  in  analyzing 
traffic-stop  data  for  race  bias 


With  so  many  different  benchmarks  to 
use  when  analyzing  traffic  stop  data,  which 
one  IS  the  best?  All  and  none,  so  long  as  the 
results  are  reported  responsibly,  according  to 
a new  guidebook  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  that  explores  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  five  different  baselines. 

In  “By  the  Numbers;  A Guide  for 
Analyzing  Race  Data  from  \’chicle  Stops,” 
researchers  posit  that  few  jurisdictions  have 
been  able  to  properly  analyze  their  results. 
Some  arc  ill-equipped  for  the  task,  they  say, 
while  others  have  been  misinformed  about 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Before  bias  can  be  assumed  to  be  the 
cause  of  disparities  in  traffic  stops  between 
white  and  black  dnvers,  a number  of  other 
factors  need  to  be  ruled  out,  according  to  the 
guide.  “A  lack  of  understanding  about  which 
benchmarking  methods  will  yield  the  most 
valid  interpretations  of  the  data  is  hindering 
agencies’  efforts  to  reach  vabd,  responsible 
conclusions,”  the  document  notes. 

The  report,  issued  earlier  this  year,  is 
geared  toward  law-enforcement  research 
staff  and  social  scienusts;  a companion 
document  to  be  released  this  summer  will  be 
aimed  at  a broader  audience. 

The  guide  notes  three  alternaave  hypoth- 
eses that  could  account  for  dispanties; 
quantity,  qualit)’  and  location.  For  example, 
reports  from  most  jurisdicQons  indicate  that 
mote  men  than  women  are  stopped  by 
pobec  While  it  is  unclear  from  the  data 
whether  a gender  bias  exists,  said  the  guide, 
few  would  be  inclined  to  bebeve  that  bias 
could  account  for  the  disproportionate 
number  of  male  motonsts  stopped 

One  possibibty  could  be  that  men  drive 
more  than  women  — the  quantity  factor,  the 
guide  noted.  Another,  the  quabty  factor,  is 
that  men  violate  traffic  laws  more  frequently 
than  do  female  dnvers,  .\  third  possibibty, 
the  location  factor,  is  that  women  tend  to 
drive  less  often  in  heavily  patroLed  areas. 

“We  do  not  know  if  these  possibibries  are 
uue.”  the  PERF  researchers  said,  "but  we 


must  consider  these  altcrnaavcs  explanations 
in  our  research  design  because  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  people  who  drive  more  should 
be  mote  at  nsk  of  being  stopped  by  pobce, 
people  who  drive  poorly  should  be  more  at 
nsk  of  being  stopped  by  pobce;  and  people 
who  drive  in  locations  where  stopping 
activity  by  pobce  is  high  should  be  more  at 
nsk  of  being  stopped  by  pobce." 

Among  the  benchmarks  coveted  are 
adjusted  census  data;  information  from  the 
state  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles;  “blind" 
enforcement  mechanisms,  such  as  cameras, 
matched  groups  of  officers,  or  internal 
benchmarking;  and  observaaon, 

There  is  no  “best  benchmark,”  stressed 
Lorie  Fridell,  PERF’s  director  of  research 
and  the  guide’s  lead  author.  “A  department 
should  pick  the  best  benchmark  that 
resources  will  allow,  but  it’s  okay  if  resources 
don’t  allow  the  best  one  because  the  key  is 
responsible  report  of  the  results,”  she  said  in 
an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

What  that  means,  said  FndcU,  is  not 
drawing  a conclusion  of  bias  when  the  only 


result  of  the  analysis  has  been  the  idenrifica- 
Qon  of  a dispanty. 

'The  key  to  a responsible  report  is  |ust 
putting  this  in  front  of  the  pobce  and 
community  to  talk  about  where  they  want  to 
go  from  here,”  she  said.  “If  it  could  be  an 
impetus  to  dialog,  then  it’s  valuable." 

That  having  been  said,  there  arc  some 
basebnes  that  provide  better  tools  than 
others.  One  method  that  PERF  does  not 
advocate  — yet  is  by  far  the  one  used  most 
often  by  law  enforcement  agencies  — is 
unadjusted  census  data  Departments  using 
this  benchmark  compare  the  demographic 
breakdown  of  the  jurisdiction,  as  pet  the 
2000  US.  Census,  with  racial  data  collected 
during  stops- 

“If  all  you  want  to  say  is  “VC’e  have  only 
found  disparity  and  we  want  to  talk  to  out 
community  about  it,’  that’s  fine,”  FndcU  told 
LEN.  “If  you  said  this  dispanr)'  equates  with 
racial  bias,  you  would  be  going  way  beyond 
what  your  data  shows.” 

But  there  ate  ways  to  narrow  down 
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Return  of  the  native: 

Ex-NlJ  head  Travis  comes  home 
to  NY  as  new  John  Jay  president 


After  spending  a decade  in  Washington  as 
director  of  the  Nauonal  Institute  of  Justice 
and  a senior  feUow  at  the  Urban  Institute, 
Jeremy  Travis  will  soon  be  returning  to  New 
York  City  to  become  president  of  John  Jay 
CoUege  of  CnmmalJustice. 

Travis.  55,  was  appointed  on  May  25  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York.  He  succeeds  Gerald  Vi’.  Lynch, 
who  will  step  down  this  summer  after  having 
led  the  coUege  since  1977. 

‘This  moment  is  both  a personal  and 
professional  high  point  for  me.  in  many 
ways  a cubninaaon  of  a career  in  criminal 


Language-skills  training  takes 
a Middle  Eastern  turn  in  Phoenix 


Along  with  Spanish.  Vietnamese  and  even 
Amcncan  Sign  Language,  Arabic  has  been 
added  to  the  language  and  culture  classes 
that  the  Phoenix  Pobce  Department 
encourages  its  officers  to  take. 

In  Match,  the  department  sent  60  officers 
to  the  course  that  teaches  basic  commands, 
greetings  and  medical  terms.  According  to 
the  2000  US.  Census,  an  estimated  6,200 
Phoerux  residents  speak  Arabic  at  home,  and 
city  employees  who  work  in  the  Geld  have 
reported  meeting  many  who  arc  not  profi- 
aent  in  Engbsh. 

“Since  9/11,  with  the  Islamic  community 
and  the  Jewish  community  as  well,  we’ve 
increased  our  interactions  for  a lot  of 
different  reasons,”  TJ.  Martin,  commander 
of  Phoenix’s  Homeland  Defense  Bureau, 


which  uses  municipal  officers,  told  The 
Arizona  Repubbe.  “But  really  we  need  to 
learn  about  their  concerns,  theu  culture  and 
the  differences." 

The  classes  will  help  build  rapport  within 
the  Middle  Eastern  community,  said  .Ancesah 
Nadir,  who  heads  the  city’s  Islamic  Social 
Services  Association, 

“We  know  that  when  there’s  a crisis,  that 
people  tend  to  communicate  m their  naave 
language,”  Nadu  told  The  Repubbe.  ‘They're 
going  to  revert  back  to  .Arabic,  or  whatever 
theu  native  language  is.  In  order  for  the 
pobce  department  and  other  pubbe  servants 
to  do  their  job  cffccovely,  they  need  to  be 
able  to  have  those  language  skills.” 

Since  1999.  a total  of  2.224  Phoenix 
officers  have  parucipatcd  m language  and 


culture  classes.  The  ovcrwhebning  majority 

2.141  — took  Sparush.  .Another  63 

learned  sign  language,  and  a handful  took 
courses  in  A’letnamcse,  Itaban,  Korean, 
French  and  German- 

The  department  has  also  offered  one-day 
cultural  awareness  workshops.  Of  the  243 
officers  who  paroapated  in  these,  59  learned 
about  Southeast  Asian  culture,  44  about  the 
Navajos,  30  about  Hispanics.  and  28  about 
Musbms. 

City  officials  say  the  .Arabic  classes  arc 
not  intended  as  another  means  for  fighting 
terronsm,  but  to  break  down  cultural 
barriers,  just  as  jurisdicQons  across  the  Valley 
reached  out  to  the  Latino  community  when 
txution  reimbursement  was  offered  to  those 
officers  willing  to  learn  Spanish. 


Jeremy  Travis 

jusace  that  started  with  working  in  the 
Bronx  Courthouse  on  16lst  Street  and  3rd 
Avenue  in  1971.”  said  Travis  during  a press 
conference  at  which  his  appointment  was 
announced.  “This  is  a real  honor  for  me  to 
be  asked  to  head  up  this  educational 
insQtunon  of  excellence  over  the  next 
chapter  of  its  growth  and  evolution." 

John  Jay.  which  Travis  hailed  as  “a  vibrant 
institution  ready  for  greatness,”  is  celebrating 
its  40th  anniversary  this  year. 

.A  graduate  of  Yale  University.  Travis 
went  on  to  earn  a master's  degree  in  pubbe 
admmistration  and  a law  degree  from  New 
York  University  His  career  has  included 
service  as  law  clerk  to  then-U.S.  appeals 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  state  Employee’s 


Review  Board  has  cleared  state  police  Lt. 
Wayne  Rioux  of  sexual  harassment  allcga- 
Dons  and  ordered  that  his  suspension  be 
rescinded  and  his  lost  wages  reimbursed. 
Internal  affairs  investigators  said  the 
testimony  of  the  two  troopers  who  accused 
Rioux  appeared  to  be  ^bneated 

MAINE  — Eddington  Pobce  Chief  James 
George  submitted  his  resignation  to  town 
selectmen  on  May  6 after  four  years  of 
service.  Town  officials  subsequently  voted  to 
hire  the  Penobscot  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment to  provide  law  enforcement  for  the 
community,  in  a move  aimed  saving  money 

MASSACHUSETTS  — After  a homicide 
wave  in  Mid-May  that  claimed  four  lives, 
including  two  teenagers,  Boston  Mayor 
Thomas  M-  Menino  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner Kathleen  OToole  announced  that 
they  will  enlist  20  ex-convicts  to  serve  as 
peer  leaders  for  troubled  juveniles.  Mcnino 
said  that  he  wants  to  continue  work  on 
facditating  prisoner  re-entry  mto  soaety. 

The  North  East  Massachusetts  Law  En- 
forcement Council  recently  voted  to  allow 
the  shenff ’s  departments  in  Essex  and 
Middlesex  counoes  to  join  the  regional 
SWAT  team.  The  move,  many  area  police 
chiefs  say,  was  designed  to  rein  in  the  law 
enforcement  acovioes  of  Middlesex  Shenff 
James  DiPaola.  DiPaola,  who  said  he  is  not 
interested  in  usurping  law  enforcement 
responstbibocs  ftom  local  pobce,  has  been 
accused  of  overstepping  his  authonty, 
paroculacly  after  his  purchase  of  expensive 
equipment  like  a $150,000  Balbsoc  Engi- 
neered Armored  V’ehiclc  and  an  $800,000 
community  command  center  with  state-of 
the  art  tracking  and  communicanons  gear 

N EW  JERSEY  — Haledon  pobce  Sgt. 

James  Lcn  is  seeking  unspecified  damages  in 
a bwsuii  that  alleges  the  pobce  department 
created  a hostile  work  environment  and 
faded  to  promote  him  because  he  u gay.  Len 
also  alleges  that  he  made  several  requests  to 
the  current  and  former  pobce  chiefs  about 
investigating  the  harassment,  but  he  was 
repeatedly  ignored. 

Fromjunc  to  August,  state  pobce  will 
undergo  training  in  how  to  detect  suicide 
bombers.  Although  officials  said  (here  were 
no  specific  threats  to  New  Jersey,  a spokes- 
person for  the  state  Office  of 
Counterterronsm  said  that  it  could  be  "a 
next  logical  threat." 

Members  of  the  Caps  and  Bloods  sueet 
gangs  in  Newark  have  agreed  to  a truce, 
saying  that  the  level  of  violence  had  become 
too  much  even  for  them.  Authonoes 
attributed  a spike  in  violence  in  Essex 
County  to  gang  activity  There  have  been  46 
slayings  this  year,  32  of  them  in  Newark. 
Provisions  of  the  peace  agreement  include 
the  designation  of  certain  pubbe  spaces, 
such  as  schools,  parks  and  pbces  of  worship, 
as  neutral  zones  Law  enforcement  officiab 
are  said  to  be  skeptical  of  the  pact. 

NEW  YORK  —The  Nugara  town  board 


rccendy  hired  its  first  full-time  female  pobce 
officer,  Kelbe  Clouocr,  who  had  been 
working  as  a part-time  officer  since  Decem- 
ber 2002.  Pobce  Chief  H.  James  Suitor  said 
Cloutier  would  be  helpful  in  handbng  calls 
of  a sensmve  nature 

In  the  wake  of  three  armed  robbenes  in  the 
span  of  a month,  Madison  County  has  rolled 
out  Its  own  nine-member  specul  operations 
unit,  which  will  respond  to  terronst  attacks, 
hostage  situations,  barncaded  gunmen  and 
other  high-nsk  incidents.  Some  members 
have  addiQonal  specialties,  such  as  negotiat- 
ing, sharpshooting  and  medical  skills. 

Kevin  Tamez,  the  former  No.  3 official  in 
the  DEA’s  New  York  office,  pleaded  guilty 
May  10  to  embezzbng  more  than  $150,000 
and  using  federal  agents  in  his  sidebne 
private  investigation  business.  Tamez,  50, 
agreed  to  pay  the  DEA  $159,959.24  in 
resQtuQon  and  let  the  Probation  Department 
determine  his  pnson  sentence. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Forensic  saenosrs 
ate  seeking  legisbaon  that  will  allow  them  to 
get  DNA  samples  6:om  more  of  the  state's 
convicted  felons  in  order  to  boost  come 
clearances.  The  current  bw  allows  samples 
from  a brmted  number  of  violent  felons. 
Opponents  say  that  the  proposal  would 
viobte  pnvacy  rights. 


ALABAMA  — Fayette  County  Sheriff 
Hubert  Noras,  who  was  convicted  in  1989 
on  federal  charges  of  bootlcggmg  and  then 
removed  ftom  office,  is  seeking  a state 
pardon  to  restore  his  firearm  nghts  Under 
an  excepQon  m federal  gun  bws,  Norns,  who 
ser\’ed  32  months  in  pnson,  and  was  re- 
elected two  years  ago,  can  already  legally 
carry  a gun  while  on  duty.  Noras,  however, 
wants  the  pardon  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry 
a firearm  once  he  retires. 

ARKANSAS  — A $28.8  milbon  federal 
Homebnd  Secunty  grant  will  help  pay  for  a 
statewide  digital  communications  network. 
The  network,  which  will  be  pilot-tested  in 
three  counoes,  will  allow  communication 
among  all  local  bw  enforcement  agencies, 
firefighters  and  other  emergency  workers. 

FLORIDA  — Gov.  Jcb  Bush  has  named 
former  Rye,  N.Y,  pobce  commissioner 
Anthony  Schembn  to  head  the  state’s 
embattled  Department  of  Juvenile  JusQce 
Schembn  also  served  as  New  York  City’s 
corrections  commissioner,  a job  he  quit  in 
1995  during  an  investigation  that  ultimately 
found  that  he  had  viobted  the  city's  resi- 
dency requirement  and  improperly  spent 
more  than  $4,000  on  overtime  for  dnvers 
and  tolls.  The  Flonda  agency  has  been  under 
fire  since  a 17-year-old  died  bst  year  in  a 
Miami  detenaon  center. 

Tampa  Mayor  Pam  lorio  convinced  prosecu- 
tors (o  drop  trespassing  charges  against 
members  of  a group  called  "Food  Not 
Bombs,"  who  were  arrested  when  they  taed 
to  have  a picruc  with  the  homeless  in  ihe 
Herman  Massey  Park.  They  were  charged 
after  they  refused  pobce  orders  to  leave. 


lono  also  backed  down  on  the  ban  on 
feeding  the  homeless  but  said  the  city  will 
rewnte  guidelines  for  using  the  park,  possibly 
to  include  rules  requinng  those  giving  out 
food  to  provide  security,  insurance  and 
bathrooms. 

About  half  a dozen  people  were  injured  and 
four  or  five  were  arrested  dunng  a recent 
demonstraaon  by  the  International  People’s 
Democratic  Uhuru  Movement  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  group,  which  is  known  for 
Its  antipobce  stance,  was  protesting  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Marqucll  McCullough  by  two 
Pinellas  County  depuDcs  on  May  2. 

GEORGIA  — A federal  judge  has  ordered 
that  fired  Doi^bsville  pobce  Sgt.  Tim 
Bearden  be  reinstated  and  that  he  receive 
back  pay  from  the  day  he  was  fired  and 
reimbursement  for  legal  fees.  Bearden,  who 
IS  seeking  a state  House  seat,  was  fired  for 
viobting  a charter  amendment  that  forbids 
city  employees  firom  runnmg  for  certain 
pubbe  offices. 

LOUISIANA  — Sean  Vincent  Gilbs,  41,  a 
former  store  clerk  who  was  arrested  in  Apnl 
for  three  killings,  has  smee  confessed  to 
killing  two  other  women.  Unlike  the  first 
three  victims,  the  btest  two  women  had  no 
bnk  to  prostitution.  One  was  an  elderly 
woman,  who  was  stabbed  to  death  in  her 
nursing  home  apartment.  The  other  was  a 
woman  Gilbs  hit  with  his  car  while  she  was 
jogging.  He  then  got  out  of  his  car  to 
strangle  her  with  a wire. 

The  pobce  uruon  in  Lafayette  has  formally 
asked  the  Fire  and  Pobce  Civil  Service  Board 
to  change  the  requirements  for  pobce  chief 
so  that  candidates  can  subsarute  years  of 
service  for  a college  degree.  The  change,  if 
adopted,  would  allow  interim  Chief  Randy 
Hundley  to  apply  for  the  position. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Homicides  and 
rapes  in  Greensboro  were  down  dunng  the 
first  three  months  of  2004  compared  to  the 
same  penod  last  year,  but  property  comes 
were  up  by  10  percent.  The  suasacs  were 
posted  on  the  city's  new  web  site,  which  was 
designed  by  a college  student  with  help  ftom 
pobce  technology  personnel.  Online  visitors 
can  now  access  come  data  by  distnct  and  get 
enme-prevenuon  Dps,  contact  and  employ- 
ment informaDon,  and  event  informaoon. 

The  Forsyth  County  Shenff’s  Office  and  the 
Winston-Salem  Pobce  Department  have 
rejoined  the  U.  S.  Marshals  Joint  FugjDve 
Task  Force  in  North  Carolina's  middle 
distnct  The  marshals'  service  covers  the 
costs  of  tracking  and  arresting  fugiDves, 
while  the  local  departments  each  provide  a 
full-time  officer.  U.  S.  Marshal  Harlon  E. 
Costner  said  he  hopes  the  two  departments 
will  inspire  other  local  agencies  to  join. 

VIRGINIA  — Fairfax  County  pobce  are 
pbruung  to  meet  with  students  over  an 
incident  in  which  pobce  confiscated  their 
digital  camera  and  deleted  about  a dozen 
photographs.  The  incident  occurred  while 
Annandale  High  School  journabsts  took  the 
pictures  as  pobce  questioned  five  teenagers 
in  connection  with  a gang- related  machete 
attack.  Pobce  said  they  had  turned  the 
camera  over  to  technicians  to  sec  if  the 
deleted  images  could  be  retneved. 

As  part  of  a crackdown  on  fights  and 
disorderly  conduct,  the  Southpark  Mall  in 


Richmond  has  become  the  first  m the  area  to 
ban  unescorted  teens.  The  pobey  requires  all 
under-18  mall  visitors  to  be  accompaiued  by 
a parent  or  guardian  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
nights  after  6:00  p.m.  Any  violators  will  be 
escorted  by  security  guards  to  a speaal  area 
for  their  parents  to  be  called. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Illinois  Attorney 
General  is  urging  state  lawmakers  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  state’s  videotaping  law,  which 
does  not  address  newer  technology.  An 
update  of  the  old  law  would  make  it  illegal  to 
transmit  bve  video  over  the  Internet  without 
the  subject’s  consent.  The  issue  came  up  in 
the  case  of  a man  who  gave  his  neighbors  an 
alarm  clock  that  had  a hidden  wueless 
camera  in  it.  The  man  was  charged  with 
possession  of  child  pornography  and 
unlawful  videotaping.  Under  a revised  bw,  he 
could  have  faced  mote  serious  charges. 

Venice  Pobce  Officer  Wilbam  E.  Garrett  wiU 
be  able  to  keep  his  badge  after  pleading 
guilty  to  a misdemeanor  charge  of  battery 
for  beating  his  girlEacnd.  Had  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  onginal  charge  of  misdemeanor 
domesQc  battery,  stale  bw  would  have 
required  him  to  give  up  his  firearm  and 
therefore  no  longer  serve  as  an  officer. 

Garrett  has  a previous  assault  convicDon  for 
shooting  at  a car  dunng  a road  rage  mcident, 
but  that  conviction  was  expunged  ftom  his 
record  after  five  years’  probaDon. 

The  Chicago  Pobce  Department  reported 
that  violent  come  continued  its  downward 
trend  through  the  first  quarter  of  2004, 
resulting  in  a 5.5-pcrcent  decrease  in  overaU 
come.  Homiades  were  down  to  103,  ftom 
121  in  the  same  penod  bst  year,  and 
aggravated  battery  with  a firearm  decreased 
by  45.4  percent. 

INDIANA  — Just  weeks  after  the  state’s 
revised  curfew  bw  took  effect,  the  Indiana 
Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  suit  in  federal 
court  to  stop  It.  The  suit  cbims  that  the  bw 
derues  parents  the  nght  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  their  children. 

Officials  in  Greene  County  ate  bbming  the 
high  rate  of  child  neglect  in  the  county  on 
mcthamphctaminc  abuse.  Last  year,  51  meth 
labs  in  the  county  were  raided  by  state  pobce. 
The  rural  county,  with  a popubaon  of  only 
about  33,000,  has  the  thud  highest  rate  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in  the  state. 

KENTUCKY  — According  to  state  drug 
invesDgators,  methadone  is  surpassing 
OxyContin  as  the  most  abused  presenption 
drug  m Eastern  Kentucky,  due  to  the  tighter 
controls  placed  on  OxyCondn.  Coroners 
said  there  have  been  at  least  345  methadone- 
rebted  deaths  sinccjanuary  2003. 

Kenton  County  Commonwealth  Attorney 
Bill  Crockett  has  adopted  a plan  to  help 
bring  felony  cases  to  trial  faster.  Under  the 
"rocket  docket"  system,  arresting  officers 
and  the  defense  attorney  meet  prior  to  the 
prebminary  hearing  to  determine  whether  a 
quick  rcsoluQon,  bke  a plea  agreement,  is 
warranted.  In  Jefferson  County,  which  has 
used  the  system  for  10  years,  the  average 
number  of  days  m custody  in  such  cases  was 
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26.6  days,  compared  to  an  average  of  75.6 
days  for  other  cases. 

OHIO  — An  arbitrator  has  ruled  that 
former  Cincinnati  police  officer  Patrick 
Caton,  who  was  fired  last  year  in  connection 
with  a black  man’s  death  in  police  custody, 
should  be  disciplined  but  he  should  also  get 
his  )ob  back.  After  Roger  Owensby  jr.  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  drug  trafficking  in 
November  2000,  he  died  from  either  a 
chokchold  or  the  weight  of  officers  piling  on 
him.  He  was  apparently  put  in  a pobce 
cruiser  and  was  left  unattended  for  at  least 
seven  minutes  before  a police  supervisor 
discovered  that  he  wasn’t  breathing-  The 
arbitrator  dismissed  charges  that  Caton  did 
not  provide  adequate  care  and  that  he  left 
Owensby  unattended.  She  sustained  a charge 
that  he  did  not  report  his  involvement  to  his 
supervisor  quickly  enough. 

A teenage  student  at  Newark  High  School 
has  admitted  that  she  lied  in  April  when  she 
accused  male  classmates  of  making  racial 
threats.  Three  boys  were  suspended  after  she 
told  officials  that  they  had  planned  to  bring 
weapons  to  school  to  assault  black  students. 
Another  gul  claimed  that  she  overheard  the 
threats,  leading  to  a fourth  boy's  suspension. 
The  first  gul  later  told  Newark  police  that 
she  lied  because  she  had  a personal  problem 
with  one  of  the  boys. 

WEST  VIRGINU  — Keystone  Police 
Officer  Matthew  Savidge,  22,  is  on  adminis- 
traavc  leave  after  he  was  arrested  last  month 
for  alleged  sexual  abuse  of  a 13-year-old  girl. 


IOWA  — Max,  a Storm  Lake  police  drug 
dog,  was  euthanized  on  May  6 having 
suffered  from  a kidney  condition  that  began 
to  develop  two  years  ago  after  he  accidentally 
inhaled  or  ate  methamphetamine.  Medical 
officials  told  police  that  there  no  chance  Max 
would  recover. 

MINNESOTA  — St.  Paul  Pobce  Officer 
Tou  Cha,  35,  was  arrested  May  10  in 
connection  with  shooongs  at  the  Lao 
Veterans  of  America  building  and  the  home 
of  a Hmong  leader’s  translator,  Cha  became 
the  subject  of  the  mvestigatioo  after  pobce 
checked  out  threats  called  into  the  veterans’ 
group.  Spent  shcU  casings  left  at  the  crime 
scenes  were  traced  back  to  Cha’s  pistol. 

MISSOURI  — Bel-Ridge  pobce  officers  arc 
repeatedly  threatened  with  demobon  or 
cbsmissal  for  insuffiaent  ocket  production, 
according  to  department  memos  obtamed  by 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  One,  dated 
March  17,  says  that  money  is  “what  counts" 
and  that  “state  cases  do  not  generate  money 
for  the  department.  Murucipal  bekets  do. 
Chief  Gordon  Brock  says  that  pressure  to 
generate  revenue  comes  from  the  village 
board  and  that  he  docs  not  make  his  officers 
meet  a quota.  Some  residents,  however,  say 
that  pobce  ate  ignonng  crime  in  their 
neighborhoods  to  wntc  tickets  on  the 
Interstate. 

Bob  Anthony  will  be  reinstated  as  a St. 
Charles  pobce  officer,  assigned  to  bght  duty, 
after  having  been  fired  in  Match  for  what  he 


said  was  heating  loss  resulting  from  his  16 
years  as  a motorcycle  cop.  The  City  Council 
had  interceded  in  the  issue,  instructing 
officials  to  offer  Anthony  a reinstatement. 
Anthony’s  lawyer  said  that  the  offer  was 
welcome  but  unexpected,  and  that  Anthony 
had  been  planning  to  sue  the  city. 

Prosecutors  in  Webster,  Green  and  Christian 
counties  in  southwest  Nbssouri  feat  that 
hundreds  of  drug  cases  may  be  in  jeopardy 
because  of  allegabons  against  a former  state 
Highway  Patrol  chemist.  The  chemist  is 
suspected  of  having  stolen  methamphet- 
amine  from  samples  he  tested.  Prosecutors 
said  that  while  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  chemist’s  tests  were  inaccurate,  the 
accusabons  make  his  work  suspect. 

On  May  1 1 , the  state  House  and  Senate 
passed  a bib  that  would  authorize  officers  of 
the  Missoun  Water  Patrol  to  make  arrests 
anywhere  in  the  state  for  enmes  committed 
on  water.  Previously,  they  had  to  ask  a 
shsnff  or  another  land-based  agency  to 
pursue  the  suspect  on  land. 

MONTANA  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
has  reinstated  a $385,000  judgment  against 
Broadwater  County  Sheriff  Richard  Thomp- 
son, in  which  he  was  held  responsible  for 
falling  to  properly  protect  a woman  whose 
abusive  husband  killed  her  and  himself  A 
distbet  judge  had  thrown  out  the  judgment. 

WYOMING  — According  to  the  Wyoming 
Division  of  Criminal  InvesbgaDon,  repotted 
crime  in  Teton  County,  not  including  the 
town  of  Jackson,  rose  by  49  percent  last  year 
compared  to  2002.  Sheriff’s  Capt.  Jim 
Whalen  said  that  the  Increase  is  probably  a 
funebon  of  a growing  and  changing 
community,  and  that  residents  should  take 
certain  prccaubons. 


ARIZONA  — Phoenix  pobce  diver  Don 
Schultz,  43.  died  on  May  12,  after  being 
hospitabzed  from  nearly  drowning  in  a canal. 
Shultz,  who  was  taken  off  bfc  support  at  the 
request  of  his  family,  was  one  of  four  divers 
who  were  searching  for  the  wheelchair  of  a 
64-ycar-old  woman,  whose  body  was 
discovered  in  the  canal  in  March. 

COLORADO  — In  Denver,  $825,000  from 
a federal  Homeland  Sccunty  grant  that  was 
originally  earmarked  for  new  pobce  radios 
will  be  spent  instead  on  increased  critical 
incident  training  and  100  addibonal  Taser 
stun  guns.  The  move  was  another  in  a series 
of  reforms  undertaken  in  the  wake  of  last 
July’s  pobce  shooting  of  Paul  Childs,  a 
mentally  disabled  tccnager. 

Former  Glendale  pobce  officer  Aleta 
Coleman,  who  is  soil  under  invcsugabon  for 
her  role  in  an  m-custody  death,  has  been 
hired  by  the  Denver  Pobce  Department. 
Glenn  Lcyba.  who  was  m the  throws  of  a 
drug-induced  seizure,  was  shot  several  times 
with  a Taser,  and  subsequently  died  of  a 
heart  attack-  Coleman  said  that  Leyba  was 
combative  but  paramedics  quesooned  the 
officer’s  decision  to  use  the  Taser  multiple 


times,  saying  Leyba  was  not  resisring. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Rio  Rancho  Deputy 
Chief  Steve  Shaw  became  the  city’s  interim 
pubbe  safety  director  June  4 when  Chief 
Michael  Baker  rebred- 

The  West  Side/South  Valley  Weed  and  Seed 
steering  comnuttee  in  Albuquerque  is 
planning  to  Implement  what  may  be  one  of 
the  largest  inibabves  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
targeting  violent  crime,  gang  activity  and 
drug  abuse.  The  program  was  one  of  300 
across  the  country  to  get  federal  funding. 

OKLAHOMA  — At  least  18  registered  sex 
offenders  arc  bving  in  assisted  bving  centers, 
nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  mentally  iU 
in  Tulsa-  There  is  no  state  law  that  prevents 
sex  offenders  from  being  admitted. 

TEXAS  — Hans  Maruciuc,  the  president  of 
the  Houston  Pobce  Officers  Union,  has 
called  new  Pobce  Chief  Harold  Hum’s  new 
methods  “refreshing.”  Hurtt,  the  former 
chief  in  Phoenix,  implemented  sweeping 
suff  changes  in  late  April  after  meeting  with 
aU  5.400  Houston  officers  in  large  groups, 
and  aU  top  commanders  individuaUy. 

Williamson  County  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  attorney  general’s  office  to  tram 
several  nurses  in  how  to  perform  sexual 
assault  exams  and  has  formed  a Sexual 
Assault  Response  Team  made  up  of  pobce 
officers,  prosecutors,  nurses  and  others.  For 
the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  only  one 
nurse  m the  county  certified  to  do  sexual 
assault  exams  and  when  she  wasn’t  available, 
victims  had  to  go  to  other  hospitals. 

On  May  7,  a 9U  operator  in  Fort  Wordi  was 
fired  after  twice  quesboning  the  truthfulness 
of  a 14-year-old  caber  who  reported  that 
men  were  banging  on  her  door  with  knives. 
Pobce,  who  were  dispatched  by  another 
operator  only  after  the  girl’s  brother  caUed 
back,  found  a glass  door  had  been  broken 
and  the  men  had  taken  the  family  dog. 

Prompted  by  a report  concludmg  that  the 
Houston  juvenile  curfew  has  cut  juvenbe 
enme.  the  City  Council  hst  month  voted  to 
renew  the  curfew  ordinance  for  three  more 
years.  The  ordinance  prohibits  mmors  from 
bemg  in  pubbe  between  midrught  and  6 a.m. 
and  during  school  hours,  unless  they  arc  with 
a parent,  on  the  job,  or  attendmg  to  an 
emergency  errand. 

The  San  Antonio  Pobce  Department  has 
switched  to  a state-of-the-art  digital  commu- 
nicaaon  network  that  which  wiU  eUminate 
dead  spots  and  enhance  commumcabon 
capabiboes  between  and  withm  agenaes. 
During  its  initial  phases,  however,  the  switch 
has  led  to  some  disruptions.  The  Casde  HiUs 
Pobce  Department  can  only  connect  to  the 
system  if  they  use  radios  that  San  Antonio 
programs  for  them,  and  response  time  has 
been  affected  m Edgesvood,  where  cabs  to 
SAPD  have  to  go  through  a phone  operator. 

jjTAH  — The  HatnsviUc  Pobce  Depart- 
ment reported  that  smee  the  2001  opening 
of  a 24-hour  Wal-Mart  superstore  in  the 
town,  the  number  of  cabs  to  the  pobce  has 
jumped  by  a third-  SimJarly,  in  Cbnton, 

Pobce  Chief  Bill  Chilson  said  that  smcc  the 
opening  of  a Wal-Mart  there,  the  department 
has  seen  increases  m crimes  mcludmg 
domesbe  violence,  drunken  dnvmg  and 
fraud  scams. 


ALASKA  — State  uoopers  arc  continuing 
their  invesagaaon  into  an  inadent  last 
summer  in  which  two  boys,  ages  13  and  14, 
admitted  to  putting  mud  in  the  fuel  bnes  of  a 
Stale  Pobce  aircraft,  endangenng  the  bves  of 
the  officers  on  board,  who  took  off  unaware 
of  the  sabouge.  The  boys  also  urinated  into 
one  officer’s  water  bottle,  making  him 
violently  ill.  No  decision  has  yet  been  made 
yet  on  prosecuting  the  boys. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  Assocuoon  for  Los 
Angeles  County  Deputy  Shenffs  has 
launched  an  effort  to  put  two  officers  in 
most  patrol  cars,  but  the  proposal  is  seen  as 
unlikely  to  gam  support  because  of  fundmg 
concerns.  The  union  hopes  to  obtam  stale 
and  federal  ftindmg  for  a six-month  pilot 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  two-officer  cars. 

Citing  budget  cuts  that  have  shrunk  the  force 
by  24  officers,  the  Fremont  Pobce  Depart- 
ment will  no  longer  respond  to  commercial 
burglar  alarms  that  go  off  between  7 a.m. 
and  6 p.m.  A six-month  study  conducted 
last  year  showed  that  only  9 out  of  2,600 
commeraal  alarms  actuaUy  required  a pobce 
response.  The  pobey  will  not  affect  residen- 
tial alarms  or  robbery  alarms  that  are 
manually  activated. 

Highway  Patrol  officuls  are  asking  residents 
to  turn  m fellow  motonsts  whom  they 
suspect  of  iUegally  driving  vehicles  with  out- 
of-state  bcenses.  Officials  say  that  many 
people  bve  and  work  m state  but  register 
their  vehicles  in  states  where  the  fees  are 
significantly  lower. 

IDAHO  — Pobce  departments  m the  Idaho 
Falls  area  are  nor  gettmg  as  many  appbeants 
for  new  positions  as  in  past  years.  Officials 
ate  a vanety  of  fiictors  for  the  deebne, 
mcludmg  increasmg  job  dangers  and  higher 
standards,  mcludmg  college  requirements. 

NEVADA  — Washoe  County  Deputy  John 
Wibcrg  II.  38,  was  killed  May  1 1 when  he 
lost  control  of  his  patrol  car  while  respond- 
mg  to  a report  of  armed  robbery.  The  road 
on  which  he  crashed  was  apparently  sbek 
from  an  overnight  snowstorm- 

in  May,  Nevada  became  the  latest  state  to 
estabbsh  an  onbnc  sex  offender  registty 
However.  the  registry  bsts  only  the  most 
dangerous  offenders,  does  not  provide 
addresses,  and  is  not  linked  to  the  FBI  s 
naoonal  database. 

OREGON  — A federal  judge  has  over- 
turned a jury’s  acquittal  m the  case  of  six 
Portland  pobce  officers  who  were  charged 
with  usmg  excessive  force  to  apprehend  a 
man  who.  after  taking  hallucmogenic 
mushrooms,  jumped  through  a second-story 
wmdow  After  Damon  Lowery  cut  himself 
with  a piece  of  glass  and  did  not  comply 
with  commands  to  stay  on  the  ground, 
officers  shot  him  with  a bean-bag  shotgun 
and  pepper-sprayed  him  m the  face.  An 
autopsy  showed  that  Lowery  died  of  a sclf- 
mfbeted  neck  wound 


The  return  of  a strangler: 


Wichita  police  hope  new  clues  lead  to  killer 


It  nught  nor  sound  like  much  ro  go  on, 
but  a photocopy  of  a driver’s  license  and 
some  pictxircs  might  contain  the  clues  that 
will  finally  lead  detectives  in  'X'lchita,  Kan  . 
to  the  identity  of  a senal  killer  whose  reign 
of  terror  began  two  decades  ago  and 
appeared  to  have  ended  1 2 years  later . 

The  murders  by  the  man  called  the  BTK 
Strangler,  which  is  said  ro  be  an  acronym  for 
“Bind,  Torture,  Kill,”  began  in  1974  and 
when  they  stopped,  seven  people  had  been 
arher  stabbed  or  strangled. 

In  1986,  28-ycar-old  \’icki  Wcgerle  was 
killed  inside  her  home,  her  murder  never 
solved.  It  is  Wcgerle 's  dnver’s  bcensc  and 
photos  of  her  body  in  vanous  positions  that 
were  contained  in  a lener  sent  to  The 
Wichita  Eagle  newspaper  in  March. 

Although  BTK  sent  many  letters  to  police 
during  the  years  he  was  active,  this  missive 
was  his  first  in  25  years. 

“1  don't  know  why  he  does  all  of  this,  but 
I hope  this  will  be  his  fatal  mistake,  his 
resurfacing  this  way,”  Dale  Fox,  whose 
daughter  Nancy  was  bound  and  strangled  in 
December  1977,  told  The  Associated  Press. 

Detecoves  have  linked  the  letter  to  BTK. 
In  a report  by  The  New  York  Times,  a 
former  pobce  official,  Mike  McKenna,  said 
the  killer  had  a special  way  of  sigrung  his 
letters.  This  letter  had  that  distinguishing 
mark,  as  well,  though  pobce  would  not  say 
what  the  mark  is. 

Since  word  got  out,  the  department  has 
received  at  least  365  ups  through  an  anony- 
mous phone  line  and  email  A court  order 
forced  Knight  Ridder  Digital,  a subsidiary  of 
the  newspaper’s  parent  company,  to  turn 
over  in  Apnl  informaaon  on  six  people  who 
posted  messages  on  The  Eagle’s  message 
board  about  the  killings. 

Neither  detectives  nor  the  newspaper 
would  say  why  efforts  were  focused  on  those 
six  people.  The  message  board  received 
some  40,000  hits  a day  in  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  report  on  the  letter. 

BTK  first  commurucated  with  pobce  after 
the  1974  murders  of  the  Otero  family, 

Joseph  and  Jube  and  two  of  theu  children, 
Josephine,  1 1 , and  Joseph  Jr.,  9.  The  killer 
descobed  parts  of  the  crime  scene  and  even 
made  reference  to  Joseph  (9tero’s  watch, 
saying,  “I  needed  one  so  I took  it.  Runs 
good.” 

The  letter  was  tucked  inside  a book  at  the 


"Personally,  I don't 
thnk  he  stopped 
killing.  I think  he 
killed  more  than  he 
confessed  to.  I think 
he  Just  decided  to 
stop  confessing." 

— Serial  murder  expert 
Steven  Egger  (I.),  on  the 
re-emergence  of  the  BTK 
Strangler  in  Wichita. 


In  executing  search  warrants, 
before  & after  pictures 
may  be  worth  1,000  words 


Pobce  in  Roanoke,  Va..  will  take  “before” 
and  “after”  shots  of  homes  where  they  have 
executed  search  warrants,  under  a new  pobey 
aimed  at  disproving  cbiims  that  officers 
ransacked  residences. 

“It’s  much  like  the  cameras  in  the  cars,” 
Pobce  Chief  Joe  Gaskins  told  The  Roanoke 
Times  & World  News.  “It  certainly  gives  a 
measure  of  confidence  to  the  citizens  that 
we’re  going  to  do  the  nght  thing  and  it 
vabdates  that  the  officers  go  in  and  do  the 
nght  thing,  so  it's  a win-win  situaaon  for  the 
officers  and  the  community.” 

Before  searching  a home  or  business, 
officers  will  videotape  its  intenor  to  docu- 
ment the  condition  in  which  it  was  found.  A 
second  videotape  will  be  recorded  when  the 
search  is  complete. 

'Fhe  program  has  already  seen  success, 


The  BTK  Strangler’s  victims  (I.  to  r.):  Joseph  Otero,  Jan.  15, 1974;  Julie  Otero,  Jan.  15, 1974;  Kathryn  Bright,  April  4, 
1974;  Shirley  Vian,  March  17, 1977;  Nancy  Fox,  Dec.  8,  1977;  Vicki  Wcgerle,  Sept.  16, 1986.  (Not  picture  are  the  Otero’s 
children,  who  were  killed  along  with  their  parents.) 

And  the  letter  is  being  processed  for 
fingerprints  and  DNA,  as  is  evidence  from 
the  Wcgerle  homiade. 

Another  fiactor  that  distinguishes  the 
Wichita  case,  Egger  noted,  is  that  the  victims 
were  middle-class.  In  most  serial  murders, 
the  victims  tend  to  come  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  socioeconomic  scale,  he  said. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  pobce  in  Apnl  charged  Lorenzo 
GUyard,  53,  with  strangling  12  prostitutes 
dunng  a murderous  rampage  that  lasted  16 
years. 

From  1977  to  1993,  Gilyard,  an  employee 
of  a trash-hauling  company,  murdered  his 
victims  using  everything  from  nylon 
stockings  to  shoe  laces.  All  but  one  were 
sexuaUy  assaulted,  and  aU  but  one  were 
prostitutes.  The  other  was  a mentally  ill 
woman  who  roamed  the  streets  accepting 
ndes  from  strangers. 

Pobce  did  not  connect  any  of  the  cases 
before  1994,  when  two  of  the  homicides 
were  linked.  Gilyard  was  connected  to  the 
killings  in  April  through  a blood  sample 
taken  from  him  in  1987  when  he  was  a 
suspect  in  the  death  of  a woman  he  is  now 
charged  with  having  murdered. 

A federal  grant  in  2003  paid  for  authori- 
ties to  analyze  samples  in  old  cases.  Until 
2000,  said  officials,  the  technology  did  not 
exist  to  compare  the  blood  taken  from 
Gilyard  with  the  DNA  found  on  the  victims’ 
bodies. 

But  in  noting  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  groups  of  victims  m both  cases,  Egger 
contends  that  DNA  testing  in  the  Kansas 
City  would  have  been  done  more  ptompdy 
had  the  women  killed  not  been  prostitutes. 

In  most  senal-killer  cases,  the  victims  arc 
what  he  calls  the  “less-dead”  — the  home- 
less, farm  workers,  prostitutes  and  street 
people.  Less  value  is  placed  on  such  victims, 
said  Egger.  ~ 

“It’s  not  necessarily  an  indictment  of  the 
pobce, 'but  one  can  certainly  be  cndcal 
because  I can  assure  you,  if  this  was  a group 
of  middle-cbiss  and  upper-middle  class 
victims,  or  victims  of  prestige  or  power,  they 
would  have  done  the  testing,”  he  said. 

Sdll,  serial  kiUer  cases  are  extremely 
difficult  to  investigate,  said  Egger.  In  the 
typical  homicide,  someone  kills  a person  they 
know,  fives  with  or  is  married  to.  Serial  killers 
murder  strangers.  “That’s  what  boggles 
people’s  minds,”  he  said. 


Wichita  Pubbe  Library.  Pobce  found  it  after 
an  editorial  writer  at  The  Eagle  received  a 
phone  cab  directing  him  to  its  locaDon. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  BTK  kiUed  at 
least  three  more  times,  pobce  say.  In  each 
case,  the  victims  — aU  women  — were  Ded 
up  with  distinctive  knots  and  either  stabbed 
or  strangled.  The  kiUer  is  bebeved  to  have 
watched  them,  then  sbpped  into  their  homes 
and  cut  theu  phone  lines. 

In  1979,  the  kiber  waited  inside  the  house 
of  a 63-year-old  woman,  but  left  before  she 
rerurned.  He  later  sent  her  a letter  to  let  her 
know  he  had  been  there. 

BTK’s  latest  letter  contained  a photocopy 
of  Wegerlc’s  bcensc  — the  only  item  taken 
dunng  the  killing  — and  photographs  of  her 
body  No  enme  scene  pictures  were  ever 
talten  by  pobce  technicians  because  her  body 
had  been  rushed  away  by  paramedics. 


officials  say.  Two  complaints  had  been 
received  abeging  that  officers  had  ransacked 
the  homes  dunng  a search.  In  the  second 
case,  detectives  videotaped  the  home  pnor  to 
the  acQon.  The  tape  showed  the  residence 
already  in  disarray;  the  officers  were  immedi- 
ately cleared. 

Gaskins  said  he  did  not  know  how  many 
other  jurisdictions  had  a similar  poficy.  but 
was  sure  that  at  least  some  others  did. 

Two  video  cameras  have  been  purchased 
with  date  and  time  stamps  for  use  dunng 
warrant  searches.  Some  officers  are  already 
trained  in  using  the  cameras,  and  wib  ctoss- 
train  theu  coUeagues,  said  Gaskins.  The 
additional  tune  needed  to  tape  a search  wiU 
not  affect  us  success,  he  said,  and  officers 
wib  continue  to  be  able  to  keep  citizens 
within  view. 


Just  where  the  kiber  has  been  for  the  past 
25  years  is  a mystery,  although  some 
speculate  that  he  may  have  been  incarcer- 
ated. 

"There’s  a number  of  possibibties,”  said 
Steven  Egger,  an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Houston-Clear 
Lake  and  the  author  of  “The  Need  to  Kib: 
Inside  the  World  of  a Serial  Kiber." 

“It  could  be  he  is  someone  who  is  into 
S&M  and  may  have  had  a partner  for  that 
peood  of  time  that  was  willing  to  saasfy  his 
needs.  She  may  have  died,  they  may  have 
divorced  or  separated,”  he  said  m an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
‘Another  possibibty  is  tha  t aU  this  tune  he 
was  in  pnson  doing  time  for  another  type  of 
crime,  possibly  a rape  or  even  a murder.” 

The  BTK  Strangler  may  also  have  been 
killing  elsewhere  m the  interim,  said  Egger. 
Serial  murders  often  go  unreported,  he  said, 
because  pobce  do  not  share  information 
about  unsolved  homiades  across  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries.  It  is  something  Egger  cabs 
“linkage  blindness.” 

“So  even  if  this  person  was  killing 
elsewhere  and  possibly  could  have  been 
arrested  for  one  of  a senes,  they  wouldn’t 
necessarily  know  he  kibed  more  than  one 
unless  he  told  them,”  Egger  told  LEN. 

What  makes  the  case  unusual,  he  said,  is 
the  kiber’s  return  after  years  of  inactivity. 

The  only  similar  case  is  that  of  the  Green 
River  Kiber,  said  Egger.  Gary  Ridgway 
confessed  to  48  murders  and  was  arrested  in 
2001. 

“(He]  supposedly  stopped  lulling  a 
number  of  years  ago,”  he  said.  “PersonaUy,  I 
don't  think  he  stopped  killing.  I think  he 
kiUed  more  than  he  confessed  to.  I think  he 
just  decided  to  stop  confessing.” 

Since  the  re-emcrgencc  of  BTK,  Wichita 
pobce  have  begun  reviewing  the  unsolved 
slayings  of  women  kiUed  since  1974- 
Detcctives  arc  combing  through  fists  of 
inmates  who  have  been  recently  released. 
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Recruitment  isn't  going  swimmingly 

Department  dumps  water-skills  standard  in  interest  of  diversity 


Having  a diverse  police  force  is  more  important  than 
having  one  that. knows  how  to  swim,  according  to  North 
Miami,  Fla.,  officials,  who  agreed  in  April  to  suspend  fox 
one  year  a prerequisite  that  some  believed  was  hindering 
minority  recruitment. 

For  the  past  three  decades,  the  department  has  required 
that  applicants  be  able  to  swim  1 50  feet  without  stopping, 
wearu^  a full  uniform  except  for  their  shoes.  The  problem 
is  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  African  Americans  and 
Haitian  Americans  the  agency  sought  to  attract  have  never 
developed  that  skill. 

That  is  neither  a myth  nor  a stereotype,  said  historian 
Melvin  Dunn,  who  teaches  at  Florida  International 
University. 

‘'We  suffer  a terrible  cultural  deficit  when  it  comes  to 
swimming.  The  mass  of  urban  black  dwellers  have  no 
access  to  water,  except  for  the  bathtub,”  he  told  The 
Associated  Press.  ‘That’s  why  we  can’t  swm  as  good  as 
whites." 

Dunn’s  asserdoo  is  supported  by  a 2001  injury  program 
report  by  the  US.  Centen  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevendon,  which  found  blacks  to  have  a more  limited 
swimming  ability  than  other  races  or  ethnic  groups.  And  in 
Florida,  they  were  mote  than  50  percent  more  likely  than 
whites  to  drown  that  year,  the  report  said. 

Mayor  Joe  Celesdn,  who  is  Hainan  American,  wants  the 


"Our  swimming  requirement  may 
give  the  false  perception  that  we  are 
not  serious  in  our  efforts  to  hire 
Haitian  police  applicants." 

— North  Miami  Chief  Gwendolyn  Boyd-Savage 

department  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  North  Miami,  which  is 
roughly  60  percent  black.  The  department  is  also  short  on 
sworn  personnel  with  14  vacancies  on  a force  budgeted  for 
129  officers. 

‘‘flaitian  Americans]  have  been  intimidated  because  they 
don’t  swim,  very  few  of  them  swim,”  Celesdn  told  The  AP. 
‘They  have  the  ability  to  learn  how  to  swim,  but  many  of 
them  are  not  that  great  of  a swimmer  as  the  standard, 
current  requirement  tha  t we  have.  We  want  to  bring  them  in 
and  give  them  a chance  to  learn.” 

Bill  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  Nadonal  Associa- 
aon  of  Police  Organizadons.  said  that  departments  in  coastal 
states  are  more  likely  than  those  inland  to  require  proficiency 
in  swimming.  With  officers  rarely  having  to  enter  the  water, 
despite  a jurisdiedoo  that  is  surrounded  by  canals,  beaches 
and  lakes,  some  agencies  in  Miami-Dade  County  have  already 
dropped  the  requirement 


In  North  Miami,  there  have  been  few  drownings  m 
recent  years.  Since  1986,  police  have  only  gone  into  the 
water  for  rescues  eight  times. 

A memo  from  PoLce  Chief  Gwendolyn  Boyd-Savage, 
who  supported  the  one-year  suspension,  said  that  it  was 
important  to  address  the  ‘‘issue  of  swimming  from  a 
cultural  perspective  and  focus  on  providing  individuals 
\Mth  water  survival  skills  than  to  continue  using  it  to  nuke 
police  hiring  decisions.” 

Said  Boyd-Savage,  who  is  bbek:  "Our  swimming 
requirement  may  give  the  fidse  perception  that  we  are  not 
serious  in  out  efforts  to  hire  Haitian  police  applicants." 

The  department  will  give  complete  swimming  lessons 
to  any  recruit  who  cannot  swim,  said  Assistant  Chief 
Doug  Brown. 

It  can’t  happen -soon  enough,  said  Jane  Katz,  a physical 
educadon  professor  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Jusdcc,  and  a world-class  swimmer  in  her  own  nght. 

“In  any  emergefl'ey  situadon,  swunming  is  a life-saving 
skill,  literally  and  figuxadvely,"  Katz  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  ‘There  have  been  accidents  and  situadons. . .in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  Miami  where  the  surf  was  rough  and  there 
were  nine  or  10  swimmers  who  drowned.  It's  very 
important  this  takes  place.  There’s  no  reason  anyone's  life 
should  be  compromised  because  they  didn't  learn  sooner 
than  later.” 


Plays  well  with  others: 


Sharing  ideas,  resources  has  growing  appeal 


Criminals  generally  know  no  geographic 
or  junsdicaonal  boundanes  and  now,  m 
some  regions  of  the  country,  neither  will  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  charged  with 
apprehending  them. 

Police  and  sheriffs  departments  m 
Midwestern  and  New  England  states  are 
sharing  mformaaon,  personnel  and  strategies 
m an  effort  to  give  the  public  more  compre- 
hensive protection  fiom  crime. 

'There  isn't  any  immediate  connection 
between  departments  because  they  are  all  in 
their  own  |unsdictions  and  they  don’t  use  the 
same  radio  frequencies,”  said  Chief  Hank 
Dusenbeiry  of  the  Lincoln,  Me.,  Police 
Department. 

Dusenberry  and  other  officials  fiom 
Penobscott  County  began  holdmg  monthly 
roundtables  in  April.  The  participants 
include  representatives  from  East 
Millinocket,  MilUnocket,  the  shenff 's 
department  and  state  pobce. 

At  the  top  of  its  agenda  as  been  burglar- 
ies which  seem  to  be  a regional  problem, 
interim  Millinocket  Chief  Donald  Bolduc 
told  The  Bangor  Daily  News. 

Lincoln,  has  had  a higher  number  of 
burglanes  in  recent  months,  noted 
Dusenberry,  with  perpetrators  seemmg  to 
operate  within  a radius  of  30  miles  or  so 
around  the  towns. 

"The  people  that  are  doing  the  comes  in 
Bangor,  99  percent  of  the  time  don't  come 
up  this  way."  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “There  is  that  certain  percentage  that 
does  float  around,  but  the  majority  of  them 
just  keep. . going  around  doing  theu  comes. 
Unless  one  of  my  officers  happens  to  say, 

Tm  going  to  call  Millinocket  and  see  if  they 
have  anything  going  on,’  we  don’t  know.” 

There  arc  times  when  an  arrest  warrant 
will  be  issued  in  Lincoln  and  the  person  will 
continue  to  commit  crimes  in  neighboring 
junsdictions.  Those  pobce  agencies  do  not 
even  know  an  arrest  warrant  has  been  filed, 
he  said. 

"On  occasion  we’ll  recover  property  we’re 
pretty  sure  has  been  stolen,  but  has  not  been 


reported  yet,  so  we’re  just  kind  of  hanging 
around,  waiting  to  see  where  it  came  from,” 
said  Dusenberry.  "(The  round  table]  lets  us 
know  how  things  are  going  in  out  local 
junsdicaons  and  we  can  try  to  get  together 
and  be  on  the  proactive  curve  instead  of  the 
reactive  and  try  to  catch  up  with  these  guys.” 
V(lule  Lincoln  and  Millinocket  are  small 
departments,  major-city  agencies  in  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
have  been  meeting  as  a part  of  a consortium 
created  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

“I  don’t  think  any  one  of  us. . .have  any 
particular  magic  wand  regarding  pubbe  safety 
issues,"  New 
Haven,  Conn., 
Chief  Francisco 
Ortiz  told  The 
Providence 
Journal.  “But 
we’ve  all  had 
varying  degrees 
of  success  in  our 
respective 
commurutics,”  he. 
“Now  if  we  can 
work  together. . . 
our  communities 
will  benefit  from 
that.” 

Oruz  IS  part  of 
a group  that 
includes  Boston 
Pobce  Commis- 
sioner Kathleen 
OToole,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Superinten- 
dent Edward  F. 


Ortiz  (lop);  O’Toole.  Davis,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  Chief  Paula 

Meara,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Chief  Louis 
DcCarlo,  and  Providence  Chief  Dean 
Esserman,  who  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  consortium. 

Among  the  topics  that  the  chiefs  say  they 
will  covet  in  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
meetings  are  criminals  moving  from  one 
community  to  another,  reintcgrauon  of 


convicts  into  neighborhoods,  and  the  use  of 
force  by  pobce. 

“Rather  than  reinvent  the  wheel,  (let  us) 
learn  from  each  other’s  best  practices,”  said 
OToole. 

Providence  and  New  Haven  have  already 
exchanged  officers.  The  personnel  from  New 
Haven  learned  about  cnmmal  identification, 
and  the  Providence  officers  looked  at  how 
the  other  department  handles  overtime 
staffing  and  the  administration  of  private 
pobce  details. 

Esserman,  whose  career  includes  stmts  as 
chief  in  Stamford  and  assistant  chief  in  New 
Haven,  said  his  officers  wiU  also  look  at  how 
New  Haven  dispatches  officers  to  routine 
cabs  and  emergencies,  and  handles  less 
important  calls  that  come  in  on  91 1 without 
sending  a patrol  car.  For  example,  a com- 
plamant  could  submit  a report  at  the  pobce 
station  at  a later  date,  or  the  complamt  could 
be  handled  over  the  phone. 

False  burglar  alarms  make  up  the  majoncy 
of  Providence’s  calls  for  service,  said 
Esserman,  who  is  seeking  alternative  ways  of 
handling  the  problem. 

In  Iowa,  the  pobce  departments  in 
Clinton,  Camanche  and  DeWitt  have  teamed 
up  with  their  counterpart  m Fulton,  111.,  and 
with  the  Cbnton  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment, to  share  personnel  and  training  costs. 

The  group,  called  the  Gateway  Area 
Pobce  Administrators,  formed  its  own 
regional  SWAT  team  in  March  staffed  with 
personnel  from  each  of  the  four  junsdic- 
dons.  Called  Gateway  Area  HEAT,  the  unit 
has  already  responded  to  some  high-ruk 
situations  in  the  arca. 

‘‘It  enhances  the  response,”  Camanche 
Chief  Bob  Houzenga  told  The  Associated 
Press.  “VC’hcn  the  cops  dial  911,  that’s  who 
comes.” 

In  addition  to  cuttmg  costs  through  such 
combined  efforts,  the  chicfr  say  they  were 
also  lookmg  for  a way  of  communicatmg 
with  each  other.  The  group  will  meet  on  a 
monthly  basis,  takmg  turns  in  each  of  the 
parncipadng  communities. 


DeWitt,  Camanche  and  Cbnton  County 
have  long  had  mutual-aid  agreements  that 
allowed  them  to  respond  to  emergencies 
outside  their  own  junsdicdons.  Clinton  has 
recendy  reached  the  same  understanding 
with  Fulton. 

'This  joining  of  forces  will  not  require 
pobce  to  leave  their  communities  in  danger 
and  respond  to  a situation  in  another  ary 
instead,”  said  Houzenga.  “We  have  to  take 
care  of  our  own  first  ” 
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They  like 
France 

A Baltimore  law-enforcement  veteran 
who  has  earned  the  praises  of  both  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  Ohio 
ACLU  chapter  has  been  chosen  to  head 
CincinnaQ’s  Ciazcn  Complaint  Authority. 

WcndelJ  M.  France  began  his  new  job 
on  April  26  The  authonty,  which  had  been 
without  a leader  for  nine  months,  was 
created  in  the  aftermath  of  a fatal  shooting 
in  2001  that  sparked  three  days  of  noting.  It 
was  formed  by  combinmg  Cincinnaa’s 
Office  of  Municipal  Invesogauon  and  the 
Citiaens  Police  Review  Panel.  Both  agencies 
were  dissolved  by  2003. 

France,  who  spent  27  years  on  the 
Baltimore  force,  is  a former  head  of  the 
Naoonal  Black  Pobce  Associaaon.  He 
repbees  Nathaneal  Ford,  a former  deputy 
poLce  chief  in  Toledo,  who  spent  just  four 
months  as  head  of  the  authonty. 

“Racism  has  been  rampant  in  bw 
enforcement  histoncally,”  France  told  The 
Associated  Press  “Racism  and  sexism  and 
different  cultural  biases  have  impacted  most 
government  agencies,  not  just  bw  enforce- 
ment ” 

Citj’  officials  hired  France  after  the 
highly 'publicized  death  of  Nathaniel  Jones,  a 
bbek  man  who  died  in  police  custody  on 
Nov.  30  after  being  struck  with  batons.  The 
struggle  was  captured  on  \ideotape 

While  the  Hamilton  County  prosecutor’s 
office  said  in  Nbrch  that  it  would  not  pursue 
criminal  charges  agaimt  the  officers,  they 
could  soil  face  departmental  charges  if  the 
complaint  authont)'  finds  evidence  that 
agency  procedures  were  snobted. 

A top  pnont)’  for  the  Citizen  Compbmt 


Authonty,  said  France,  will  be  improvmg 
communication  both  inside  the  agency  and 
in  Its  outreach  to  the  community. 

He  was  a top  choice  of  the  ACLU  of 
Ohio  and  the  FOP  Queen  City  Lodge  No. 
69.  Said  Sgt.  Harry  Roberts,  the  FOP’s 
president:  ‘^'ou’ve  heard  the  adage,  'Don’t 
judge  someone  until  you’ve  walked  a mile  in 
their  shoes  ’ That  is  ever  most  important 
when  It  comes  to  policing  ” 

Berry 

nice 

With  his  expcnence  commg  up  through 
the  ranks  of  the  brge  urban  police  depart- 
ment of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  leading  the 
smaller  suburban  force  in  Trumbull,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  bbek,  James  O. 
Berry  gives  the  town  of  Manchester,  Conn., 
a poLce  chief  who  can  provide  many 
differing  perspectives  on  issues. 

Berry,  54,  was  sworn  in  as  Manchester’s 
chief  m March,  becoming  the  first  Afiican 
Amencan  to  hold  the  posibon. 

“I  just  though  he  had  a worldly  view,’’ 
•said  Steven  Werbner,  the  town’s  general 
manager.  “It’s  really  both  extremes,”  he  said 
of  Berry’s  poLcmg  career.  “It  was  more  the 
expenence  he  has  in  a large  urban  setting 
and  in  a very  suburban  setting.” 

Berry  joined  the  Hartford  Police  Depart- 
ment during  the  1970s  and  spent  25  years 
there  He  left  as  acting  assistant  chief  m 
2000.  Before  serving  as  Trumbull’s  chief,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  two  years. 
Berry  was  head  of  security  for  the  Hartford 
school  system. 

“\’ery  interesting  how  things  turn  out,” 
Berry  said  to  the  100  or  so  people  that 
gathered  in  Cheney  Hall  for  the  rweanng-in 


^ a g • Officers  from  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  stand  guard  inside  Grand 

O fX  Central  Terminal  in  New  York,  as  part  of  a security  effort  that  was  increased 
in  the  wake  of  a deadly  terrorist  attack  on  commuter  trains  in  Spain.  U.S. 
XXX  S security  officials  have  warned  that  buses  and  railways  could  be 


targeted  by  terrorists  this  summer. 


(Reuien) 


Ballot 

boxing 

It  is  not  only  in  Louisiana  and  some 
jurisdictions  in  Texas  that  residents  vote  for 
their  police  chief  The  practice  exists  m a 
handful  of  communiucs  throughout  the 
state  of  New  Hampshue,  as  well. 

One  of  these,  Sandown,  is  soil  without  a 
new  chief  because  of  alleged  voung  irregu- 
bnucs  in  the  election  that  was  held  m March. 

In  a squeaker  of  a race,  Joseph  Gordon 
beat  his  former  boss,  J.  Scott  Currier,  by 
just  over  two  dozen  votes.  Even  after  a 
recount  requested  by  Curner,  Gordon  still 
won  by  a slim  margin  of  25  votes. 

But  It  could  be  months  before  Curner  has 
(o  relinquish  command  to  Gordon. 

While  state  officials  would  neither 


James  O.  Berry  bids  farewell  to  the  Hartford  P.D.  upon  his  retirement  as 
acting  assistant  chief.  After  a stint  as  chief  in  Trumbull,  Conn.,  Berry  is  now 
the  new  top  cop  in  Manchester. 


ceremony,  .\mong  the  guests  ftom  the 
Hartford  force  were  acting  Chief  Mark 
Pawlina  and  Capt.  Katherine  Perez  As  a 
14-year-old  Police  Explorer,  Perez  was  taken 
under  Berry’s  wing.  She  recently  accepted  the 
job  as  chief  of  the  Discnct  Heights,  Md., 
Police  Department. 

“He’s  been  a great  mentor,”  she  told  The 
Hartford  Courant.  “What  a wise  choice  for 
Manchester.” 

Accountabibty  and  a good  relationship 
with  the  schools  are  key  issues  for  Betty.  In 
an  interview  with  The  Courant,  he  said  he 


planned  to  cultivate  a relationship  with 
Manchester’s  schools;  he  has  already  reached 
out  to  school  superintendent  Alan  Beitman 
“I  told  the  superintendent  already  — 
when  I get  there,  we’re  going  to  be  close.” 
Berry  also  said  that  he  did  not  like 
surpnses.  Accountability  is  very  important. 
‘Tve  got  to  be  informed,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  see  the  news  and  find  out  something 
happened.  I want  to  know  about  it.” 

At  the  top  of  Berry’s  ano-enme  agenda 
will  be  reduang  the  number  of  robbeoes 
that  have  been  plaguing  Manchester.  To 
much  applause,  Berry  told  the  audience  that 
the  rate  of  robberies  was  unacceptable  to 
him.  “We  have  too  many  robbenes,”  he  said. 
“If  I can  send  20  officers  after  the  fact,  why 
can’t  I send  10  before  it  happens?” 

.\s  chief  in  Trumbull,  Berry  was  credited 
with  boosting  low  morale  by  creating  a 
SWAT  team,  convincing  the  town  to  spend 
$720,000  on  improvements  to  police 
headquarters,  new  computen,  and  firearms. 
In  the  past,  officers  had  to  buy  their  own 
weapons. 

“I  seriously  mean  it  when  I tell  you  I’m 
losing  a fnend,”  said  Thomas  Kiely,  the 
deputy  chief  whom  Berry  Recommended  as 
his  replacement 
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People  <&l  Places 


conBrm  nor  deny  that  an  invcsdgaaon  into 
the  March  9 election  is  under  way,  three 
town  supervisors  acknowledged  at  a 
selectmen’s  meeting  that  a checklist  insbgat- 
ing  an  inquiry  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office. 

Among  the  irregularities  found  was  a 
woman  bebeved  to  live  in  another  town,  but 
who  voted  in  Sandown.  A town  clerk  who 
called  that  |unsdicDon  found  she  was  not 
registered  there,  cither. 

Another  supervisor  found  it  strange  that 
a voter  could  not  spell  the  name  of  his 
street.  In  one  case,  a man  could  not  recall  the 
name  of  his  daughter’s  coUege,  although  he 
had  proof  of  residency.  And  a voter  alleged 
heating  another  voter  say  he  was  at  the  polls 
in  place  of  a relative. 

In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  voters 
chaUenged. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Bud  Fitch 
said  it  was  highly  unusual  for  a new  court- 
ordered  election  to  be  held,  but  it  was  not 
unprecedented. 

“It  does  happen,  but  histoncaUy  it  is  quite 
rare,”  he  told  The  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

Gender 

bender 

While  April  Norman’s  gender  never 
made  her  unusual  as  a member  of  the 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Pobce  Department,  it  certainly 
made  her  one  of  a kind  at  the  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Police  Department,  where  her  law- 
enforcement  career  began  nearly  30  years 
ago. 

Norman,  50,  reared  &om  the  Eugene 
department  in  March.  She  got  her  start  in 
law  enforcement  as  the  only  woman  on  the 
Lewiston  force  and,  according  to  newspaper 
accounts  at  the  time,  the  first  female  officer 
in  the  state.  During  her  four  years  as  a cop  in 
Lewiston,  Norman  can  remember  bemg 
assigned  less  hazardous  duty  than  her  male 
co-workers.  And  when  a case  involved  the 
accidental  hanging  of  a child,  Norman’s 
supervisor  at  the  time  made  her  leave  the 
scene. 

‘They  were  kind  of  proud  of  having  the 
first  woman,”  she  told  The  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune.  “I  felt  like  theu  token. 
They  weren’t  really  interested  m getting  other 
women  into  the  department.” 

And  apparently  they  are  still  not.  To  this 
day,  accordmg  to  The  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune,  the  46-member  Lewiston  force  sail 
has  just  one  female  officer. 

When  Norman  was  hired,  the  headbne  in 
the  local  paper  read:  “Holy  Handcuffs 
Batman,  Lewiston  has  a Lady  CopI” 

After  four  years  of  being  treated  with  kid 
gloves,  Norman  left  for  Eugene,  where  she 
was  one  of  several  female  officers,  mcluding 
one  detective.  Today  the  Eugene  department 
has  about  25  women  in  sworn  posiaons, 
including  captains,  Ueutenants  and  sergeants. 
The  department’s  bomb  squad  is  led  by  a 
female  sergeant. 

Among  the  cases  Norman  worked  on  was 
an  extoruon  scheme  by  a man  who  posed  as 
a doctor  seeking  a wife.  Another  was  a rape 
invesDgation  on  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus.  Norman’s  final  assignment  was  as  a 
resource  officer  for  North  Eugene  High 
School  and  the  elementary  and  middle 
schools  that  feed  it. 

The  year  she  began  that  assignment, 

1998,  was  fraught  with  tension  in  the 
schools,  after  Kip  Kinkcl,  a 15-ycar-old 


student  in  neighboring  Springfield,  had  shot 
and  killed  his  parents,  then  drove  to 
Thurston  High  School  the  next  day  armed 
with  three  guns  and  thousands  of  rounds  of 
ammuniaon.  He  killed  two  students  and 
wounded  25  others. 

Norman  said  the  tension  in  North 
Eugene  led  to  a boy  being  taken  into  custody 
for  mental  evaluation  and  expelled  firom 
school  after  he  was  found  playing  with  a 
bullet-shaped  piece  of  metal  and  talking 
about  the  shooting. 

Norman  will  spend  her  retirement,  she 
said,  on  the  three  acres  of  land  she  owns  in 
the  country,  with  her  husband,  a special 
educabon  teacher.  Marriage  was  something 
she  also  believed  was  not  possible  while 
working  in  Lewiston. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  I’d  ever  find  anybody  who 
thought  it  was  OK  to  have  a wife  who  was  a 
cop,”  she  said. 


Alex  Fagan  Sr. 

TKO'd 


Fagan's 

fadeout 

A drunken  brawl  in  a Scottsdale,  Anz., 
hotel  between  a father  and  his  son  led  to  the 
unexpected  retirement  in  March  of  San 
Francisco’s  emergency  services  director, 

Alex  Fagan  Sr. 

Fagan  served  with  the  city’s  pobce 
department,  for  32  years,  coming  up  through 
the  ranks  as  a pobce  officer,  narcobes 
investigator  and  homiade  inspector.  He 
oversaw  the  agency’s  fiscal  division  before 
becommg  assistant  chief  under  Earl 
Sanders. 


In  a scandal  known  as  “(ajitagate”  last 
year,  Fagan,  Sanders  and  other  high-ranking 
officials  were  indicted  in  an  alleged  plot  to 
cover  up  the  acdons  of  three  off-duty 
officers,  including  one  rookie  — Fagan’s  24- 
year-old  son,  Alex  Fagan  Jr. 

The  officers  had  been  arrested  in  a street 
brawl,  ostensibly  over  a fajita.  Charges 
against  the  command  staff  were  dropped, 
but  the  senior  Fagan’s  career  never  fully 
recovered. 

When  Sanders  became  ill  and  retired  last 
September,  Mayor  Willie  Brown  appointed 
Fagan  acting  chief,  then  named  him  to  the 
post  permanently.  But  when  Gavin 
Newsome  succeeded  Brown  as  Mayor,  he 
removed  Fagan  as  chief,  instead  naming  him 


director  of  the  city’s  Office  of  Emergency 
Services. 

According  to  Scottsdale  pobce,  Fagan  and 
his  son  were  both  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  fight.  Fagan  told  an  officer  at  the  hotel 
that  an  incident  involving  his  son  had  cost 
him  his  posibon  as  chief  The  conversaaon 
turned  heated,  and  the  two  Fagans  took  their 
argument  outside.  Fagan’s  son  threw  a 
telephone  at  his  father  and  kicked  an  ashtray. 

The  younger  Fagan  became  combabvc 
when  staff  at  the  Chaparral  Suites  Hotel 
tried  to  intervene  The  elder  Fagan  allegedly 
tned  to  assert  his  standing  as  a former  chief 
to  get  Scottsdale  pobce  to  leave.  The  son  was 
arrested  for  assaulting  two  people  who  tned 
to  intervene. 

Fagan  Sr  has  been  suspended  twice 
during  his  career  for  alcohol-related  ina- 
dents. 

A statement  by  Newsome’s  office 
announcing  the  retirement  of  the  53-year- 
old  Fagan  fiom  his  $195,290-a-year  post  said 
that  the  director  was  leaving  due  to  “per- 
sonal and  &mily  matters  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  city.” 

Fagan  is  sail  considered  a member  of  the 
pobce  department  and  will  be  on  admirustra- 
ave  leave  until  his  retirement  becomes 
cffecavc. 

A spokesman  for  the  mayor,  Peter 
Ragone,  said  Newsome  had  not  asked 
Fagan  to  leave,  but  that  Fagan  had  abeady 
decided  to  retire. 

“It  has  become  a distracdon  from  his 
daily  dubes,”  Ragone  told  The  Associated 
Press.  ‘The  feet  remains  he  is  a person 
committed  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
wants  to  do  what  is  in  the  city’s  best  inter- 
ests." 


Law  enforcement  officers  carry  a body  into  van  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  June 
17,  after  three  officers  were  fatally  shot  while  attempting  to  se^e 
misdemeanor  warrants.  One  of  the  suspects  in  the  killings,  Nathaniel  Woods, 
was  free  on  bond  at  the  time  after  being  comdeted  of  threatening  to  shoot  an 
officer  in  a neighboring  city.  The  dead  were  identified  as  Officers  Harley 
Chisholm  III,  40,  Carlos  Owen,  58,  and  Charles  R.  Bennett,  33.  (W«i» 
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Car  54,  where  are  you? 

Along  with  the  abibty  to  file  reports,  look  up  criminal 
histones  and  watch  live  dispatch  cntnes  from  their  cats, 
police  officers  in  Sandy,  Utah,  can  now  see  the  locaaons  of 
their  own  cruisers  and  those  of  other  active  duty  personnel 
on  thcu  vehicles’  computer  screens. 

The  Auto  Vehicle  Locator  (A\T),  a global  posioomng 
system,  was  installed  last  year  as  part  of  a $70,000  technol- 
ogy upgrade  of  the  department’s  fleet  that  was  paid  for  with 
a federal  grant.  It  allows  officers  at  command  posts  and  in 
vehicles  to  track  the  location  of  any  patrol  vehicle. 

According  to  the  agency,  the  mnovaaon  will  drasocally 
reduce  response  times  by  sending  the  officer  closest  to  the 
scene,  and  will  ensure  that  neighborhoods  are  being  watched 
by  logging  all  patrol  activity.  Moreover,  its  ability  to  track 
officers  to  a location  could  proi-c  a bfe-saving  feature. 

"Our  No.  1 duty  is  officer  safety.”  said  Police  Chief  Steve 
Chapman 

While  concerns  about  loss  of  pnvacy  had  been  raised 
when  the  technology  was  considered  several  years  ago,  those 
appear  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  Thev  have  been  no 
complaints  btcly,  said  Capt.  Gary  Cox  of  South  Jordan, 
which  also  uses  the  ANX  system 

■The  whole  technology  package  is  being  received  very 
well,”  Chapman  told  The  Salt  Lake  Tnbune.  "We  |ust  want  to 
reassure  (officers]  that  we’re  not  out  there  to  be  Big  Brother  ” 

Can  you  hear  me  now? 

An  estimated  $1  billion  will  be  spent  on  a network  of 
radio  transmitters  that  will  create  a computerized  communi- 
cation system  linking  emergency  responders  from  New  \ork 
State’s  Adirondack  region  to  the  Hudson  \’alleY. 

Although  officials  have  long  envuioned  a wireless 
network  that  woud  eliminate  persistent  gaps  in  communica- 
nons  among  the  agencies  located  between  the  two  areas,  its 
creation  took  on  added  urgency  after  the  Sept.  1 1 terronst 
attacks.  ' 

In  addition  to  allowing  emergency  responders  to  commu- 
lucate  using  two-way  radios,  the  system  would  also  be  used  to 
coordinate  more  cffecovely  the  deployment  of  government 
resources  during  a disaster.  It  would  have  voice  and  data 
capabiliues,  according  to  a plan  released  by  M/A-Com,  the 
firm  awarded  the  contract  in  May. 

“VC'e  need  an  up-to-date  communications  backbone  for 
the  sutc,”James  IC  Kallstrom,  the  former  FBI  official  who 
IS  Gov  George  E.  Pataki’s  senior  adviser  for  counter- 


terrorism, told  The  New  York  Times.  "What  s in  the  state 
now  IS  a cobble  of  systems  that  are  decades  old.” 

The  system  will  consist  of  radio  towers  dotting  the  state, 
able  to  stand  up  to  hurncanc-force  winds  and  ice  storms. 
Officials  are  calling  for  them  to  have  individual  power 
generators  and  fuel  tanks.  The  cost  of  the  system  will  be  paid 
for  by  using  a portion  of  the  $1.20  monthly  state  surcharge 
assessed  on  cellular  phone  service. 

You've  got  the  wrong  man 

False  confessions  and  perjury  by  co-defendants,  police, 
informants  or  forensic  scientists  are  the  leading  causes  of 
wrongful  convictions  for  murder,  according  to  a study 
released  in  April  that  examined  328  criminal  cases  since  1989 
in  which  the  convicted  person  was  exonerated. 

The  study,  prepared  by  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  under  the  supervision  of  law  professor  Samuel  R. 
Gross,  identified  199  murder  exonerations  — 73  in  capital 
cases,  It  also  found  120  rape  exonerations.  Only  nine  cases 
involved  other  enmes.  More  than  half  of  those  exonerated, 
the  study  said,  had  been  in  prison  for  longer  than  a decade. 

According  to  researchers,  there  are  two  possible  explana- 
tions for  why  there  arc  more  exonerations  in  murder  cases 
than  in  other  crimes.  These  cases  attract  more  attention, 
parQculatly  when  a death  sentence  is  imposed  In  fact,  22 
percent  of  those  exonerated  freed  execution,  although  they 
make  up  just  one  quarter  of  1 percent  of  the  pnson  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  also  more  mistakes  made  in  murder  cases,  said 
the  author. 

In  any  event,  the  findings  suggest  that  more  innocent 
people  are  convicted  of  run-of-thc  mill  crimes,  said  the 
study.  If  a review  of  pnson  sentences  were  given  the  same 
scrutiny  as  death  sentences,  the  study  observed,  “there  would 
have  been  more  than  28,500  non-death-row  exonerations  in 
the  past  15  years.  ..” 

About  90  percent  of  false  convicDons  in  tape  cases 
involved  misidenaficanon  by  witnesses.  While  interracial 
rapes  represent  leas  than  10  percent  of  such  crimes  accord- 
ing to  Justice  Department  figures  cited  by  the  study,  more 
than  half  of  rape  exonerations  studied  involved  black  men 
frisely  convicted  of  assaulting  white  women. 

“White  Americans  ate  much  more  likely  to  mistake  one 
black  person  for  another  than  to  do  the  same  for  members 
of  their  own  race,”  the  study  said. 

Joshua  Marquis,  district  attorney  for  Clatsop  County,  Ore,, 
took  issue  with  the  authors'  defirution  of  "exonerated.” 


Many  of  those  people,  he  told  The  Times,  may  have 
committed  the  crime,  but  the  evidence  has  become  too  weak 
to  prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 

Plugging  a leak 

Suspecting  that  a leak  of  confidential  information  came 
from  Mexico’s  attorney  general’s  office,  the  US.  Treasury 
Department  has  stopped  sharmg  information  on  financial 
crimes  with  that  country. 

The  problem  is  bebeved  to  stem  from  a U.S.  report 
describing  the  dealing  of  Mexican  Finance  Director 
Gustavo  Ponce,  who  disappeared  after  videos  of  his 
gambbng  exploits  in  Las  Vegas  were  made  pubbe. 

Me.xico’s  Attorney  General  Rafecl  Macedo  de  la  Concha 
demed  that  his  agency  had  leaked  the  information,  but 
pledged  to  find  the  security  breach. 

The  two  nations  had  shared  information  on  money 
laundering  and  terrorism.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico  City 
said  in  April  that  cooperation  had  been  suspended,  pending 
"guarantees  that  all  dcbcate  information  will  be  protected." 

Head  games 

An  administrative  judge  ruled  in  April  that  a man 
belonging  to  the  Sikh  rebgion  will  be  able  to  rejoin  the  New 
York  City  Pobce  Department  as  a traffic  officer,  wearing  his 
turban  and  his  beard,  as  his  frith  requires. 

The  officer,  Jasjit  Singh  Jaggi,  36,  is  an  immigrant  from 
India.  He  reported  to  the  poUce  trainmg  academy  m 2001 
wearing  a turban  and  beard,  but  was  told  to  shave  and 
remove  his  head  wrap.  Although  Jaggi  relented,  m 2002  he 
appbed  for  an  accommodation.  When  that  was  rejected,  he 
filed  a discnrmnation  complaint  with  the  city’s  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Jaggi  resigned  in  2003  before  he  could  be  terminated. 
Then  the  commission  found  probable  cause  for  his  claim. 

Administrative  Law  Judge  Donna  Merns  criticized  the 
NYPD  for  alleging  but  failing  to  showwhyjaggi’s  offer  to 
wear  a white  turban  with  the  chrome  shield  pinned  to  the 
front  would  be  a burden. 

The  case  will  now  go  before  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion, where  both  sides  will  have  a chance  to  submit  com- 
ments. Eamonn  Foley,  an  attorney  for  the  city,  said  he  still 
hoped  to  convince  the  commission  that  having  every  traffic 
agent  wear  a white  eight-pointed  hat  advanced  “important 
public  interests. . .”  including  the  safety  of  agents  and  the 
public. 


In  the  courts:  Parents,  FOI,  tickets  & tongues 


You  may  go 

Police  should  not  be  the  ones  to  suggest 
that  parents  or  guarduns  leave  the  room 
while  the  interrogation  of  a minor  is  being 
conducted,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
has  warned 

The  caution  was  given  as  part  of  a ruling 
that  upheld,  in  this  instance,  the  confession 
of  a juvenile  involved  in  a sexual  assault  case. 
TTie  boy  was  12  when  he  aUegedly  commit- 
ted sexual  assaults  on  three  girls  in 
Gloucester  County  in  January  2002 

It  was  suggested  to  his  mother  that  she 
wait  outside  the  room  after  the  boy  began 
crying  because  he  did  not  want  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  front  of  her.  The  mother  was  told 
that  she  could  watch  the  questioning  through 
a two-way  mirror,  and  knock  on  the  glass  if 
she  wanted  the  interview  to  stop. 

The  ruling,  handed  down  in  March, 
overturned  decisions  by  a Supenor  Court 
judge  and  the  sute  Appellate  Division,  both 
of  Slouch  had  suppressed  the  confession  In 
their  dccuion,  the  jusoces  said  the  confes- 
sion could  stand  because  the  mother  had  left 
the  room  voluntarily. 

But,  the  court  added,  "It  behooves  the 
police  in  the  typical  case  to  refrain  from 


suggesting  that  the  parent  or  legal  guardian 
depart  the  interrogation  area.” 

Juveniles  should  also  be  informed  that 
adults  may  return  to  the  room  at  any  ame 
during  quesoomng  if  the  youngster  so 
requests,  the  ruling  stated. 

Power  of  persistence 

A Webster,  N.Y.,  motonst  beat  a speeding 
ticket  in  March  — and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
argue  his  case  all  the  way  up  to  the  state’s 
highest  court. 

Dana  W.  Tyler,  31.  is  the  first  person  in 
nearly  a decade  to  successfully  fight  a ticket 
through  the  enure  New  ^'ork  court  system. 

He  was  fined  $75  and  given  two  points  on 
his  license  after  being  stopped  for  dnving  73 
miles  per  hour  in  a 55  mph  zone  on  April  21, 
2002,  according  to  court  documents.  But 
instead  of  accepting  the  ticket,  Tyler  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  returned  it  to  the  town  clerk’s 
office,  checking  “yes”  to  request  a support- 
ing deposition  from  the  officer. 

The  hearing  was  moved  up  from  May  14 
to  May  1 of  that  year.  When  the  uooper  did 
not  send  in  his  officul  account  of  the 
incident  till  May  31,  Tyler  tned  to  get  the  fine 
dismissed  on  ground  that  the  deposiuon  was 


not  filed  within  30  days  of  his  request.  A 
local  judge,  however,  ruled  that  the  clock  did 
not  start  ucking  until  the  original  hearing 
date  of  May  14. 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  that 
decision,  noting  that  state  bw  "doc’s  not 
force  a defendant  to  wait  until  arraignment 
to  request  a supporting  deposition.” 

Full  disclosure 

The  scant  information  released  by  the 
York  County,  S.C.,  Sheriff’s  Department 
does  not  satisfy  a Freedom  of  Information 
request  made  by  a local  newspaper,  ruled  a 
state  Court  of  Appeals  in  April. 

A reporter  for  The  Rock  Hill  Herald 
asked  the  shenff’s  department  to  provide 
records  on  four  deputies  who  were  sus- 
pended without  pay  in  2000  for  unbecoming 
conduct.  The  data  was  to  include  copies  of 
disciplinary  records  and  suspensions.  Citing 
pnvacy  concerns,  however,  the  department 
released  only  the  employees’  hinng  dates. 
Dtles  and  pay  schedule. 

In  upholding  most  of  a lower  court’s 
rilling  the  thrcc-judge  appeUate  panel  said: 
“We  find  the  manner  in  which  the  employees 
of  the  shenff's  department  prosecute  their 


duties  to  be  a large  and  vital  pubbe  mterest 
that  outweighs  thcu  desire  to  remain  out  of 
the  pubbe  eye.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  trial 
judge’s  order  of  a permanent  injunction  that 
stopped  the  department  from  claiming 
exemptions  that  have  no  basis  under  the 
state’s  open-records  bw 

Tongue-lashing 

An  Indianapobs  pobce  officer  should 
have  asked  a suspected  drunken  driver  to 
remove  her  tongue  stud  before  admmistering 
a Breathalyzer  test,  the  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  in  April. 

Under  Indiana’s  guidcbnes  for  conducting 
such  tests,  people  must  not  have  had 
anything  to  cat  or  dnnk,  smoked,  or  put  any 
foreign  substance  in  their  mouth  for  at  least 
20  minutes  before  the  sample  is  taken. 

The  2-1  decision  stems  from  a case 
involvmg  a driver,  Brenna  Guy,  who  had  a 
stainless-steel  stud  in  her  mouth  when  she 
was  pulled  over  on  Aug.  24,  2001 . She  was 
not  asked  to  remove  it  before  being  given  a 
Breathalyzer.  Guy's  breath  registered  a 0. 1 1 
percent  blood-alcohol  level,  above  the  0.08 
percent  threshold  for  DWl. 
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Too  much  of  a good  thing? 


Med  privacy  law  has  consequences  for  cops 


Leaders  of  the  uriion  representing  New 
York  State  Police  troopers  are  speakmg  out 
about  a policy  that  allows  agency  officials 
access  to  troopers’  medical  records,  which 
are  consDtuuonally  protected  under  the 
federal  Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act. 

Enacted  in  1996  by  Congress  and 
implemented  in  April  2003,  HIPAA,  as  it  is 
known,  places  broad  restnebons  on  access  to 
pabent  informabon  — to  the  extent  that 
some  police  mvesbgauons  are  being  ham- 
pered by  the  medical  pnvacy  law. 

Under  the  new  rules,  law  enforcement 
officers  must  present  a warrant,  subpoena  or 
summons  before  they  can  gam  access  to  a 
pabent’s  records.  Pabents  may  also  request 
that  then  names  and  health  status  be 
removed  from  a hospital's  public  directory. 
Medical  mformabon  can  also  be  kept  firom 
family  members,  if  a pabent  wishes. 

The  law  covers  cverythmg  from  pabent 
updates  to  presenpbons  filled  to  flower 
deliveries-  The  penalbcs  for  violatmg  the 
pnvacy  law  range  &om  a $100  fine  for  a 
minor  mfracbon  to  $250,000  and  10  years  in 
jail  for  more  fraudulent  abuses,  such  as 
selling  pabent  names  and  diagnoses  to 
companies  that  market  health-care  products- 
“If  the  member  signs  the  release,  then  the 
New  'I'ork  State  PoLce  combs  through  the 
pnvilegcd  statements  — mcluding  those  to 
mental  health  pracbooners  — for  mforma- 
bon that  might  provide  a basis  for.  acbons 
against  the  member,  mcluding  the  termma- 
bon  of  employment,”  according  to  court 
papers  from  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  union  in 
state  Supreme  Court  m an  effort  to  overturn 
the  policy. 

The  policy  affects  some  3,500  troopers 


across  the  state,  said  uruon  secretary  Jeff 
Kayser,  who  represents  500  officers  in 
Troops  G and  H. 

Using  a hypothebcal  situabon  to  make  his 
pomt,  Kayser  said  that  a trooper  could  be  m 
a fight  with  his  wife  after  a few  drmks,  and 
punch  the  wall  m anger.  If  he  is  uuthful  with 
emergency  room  personnel  about  the  cause 


"It  has  tied  our 
hands/' 

— Irving,  Texas, 
Sgt.  Bob  Hollsworth, 
on  the  impact  of  the  HIPAA 
medical  privacy  law. 

of  his  injury,  it  could  mean  a visit  from  his 
boss  at  the  hospital. 

"They  say  they  want  to  know  if  the 
member  is  fit  to  carry  a gun,”  he  told  The 
Albany  Tunes  Union.  “But  because  he  was 
honest  in  the  hospital  he’s  not  subject  to 
pufubve  issues.  That’s  not  good  for  our 
members.” 

But  State  Police  officials  msist  that  they 
have  a right  to  screen  the  informabon. 

Said  Glenn  Valle,  the  agency’s  chief 
counsel:  “We  have  a relabvely  simple  and 
straightforward  posibon.  If  you  want  to  walk 
around  with  a gun  on  your  hip,  you  have  an 
obligabon  to  the  public.” 

Troopers,  he  told  The  Times  Union,  have 
the  right  to  refuse,  but  “they  don’t  have  the 
right  to  remam  a police  officer.” 

Where  once  police  were  able  to  get 


Citing  deputies'  "thankless 
job/'  sheriff  makes  his 
budgetary  case  in  print 


There  is  little  chance  that  a letter  to  local 
newspapers  by  Pittsylvania  County,  Va., 
Shenff  Harold  Plaster  will  enbce  any  recruits 
to  the  agency,  but  it  will  serve  to  inform 
residents  of  just  how  thankless  the  job  of 
deputy  is,  and  how  meager  the  pay.  - 

Plaster’s  missive  was  printed  in  April  by 
The  Danville  Register  & Bee  and  the 
counrywide  Star-Tribune.  In  it,  he  high- 
bghted  the  starang  salary  of  $23,854  which, 
said  Plaster,  qualified  "...you  and  your 
family  . -for  free-lunch  programs,  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid.” 

According  to  John  Jones,  cxecubve 
director  of  the  Virginia  Sheriff’s  .\ssociabon, 
deputy’s  salaries  are  enhanced  through  the 
State  Compensabon  Board  in  only  about 
half  of  Vuginia’s  junsdicbons. 

Pittsylvania  County  already  spends 
$632,278  to  fund  15  employees  at  the 
shenff’s  office,  and  another  seven  in  the  jail, 
according  to  County  .administrator  Dan 
Sleeper.  While  the  officials  arc  sympatheoc, 
he  said,  the  county  simply  docs  not  have  the 
money. 

A proposed  budget <by  the  state  Senate 
would  bump  up  salaries  by  6.42  percent,  an 
amount  that  would  “(get)  them  off  food 
stamps”  and  prevent  the  shenff’s  depart- 
ment from  acbng  as  a trauung  ground  for 
depubes  seeking  jobs  with  higher-paying 
agencies,  Jones  told  The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch 


Each  year,  said  Jones,  \'irginia’s  depubes 
make  62,000  senous-enme  arrests.  Over  the 
past  30  years  or  so,  20  have  been  killed  and 
hundreds  more  assaulted. 

“Depubes  are  on  the  front  line  every 
day,”  he  said.  “They  have  a tough  job  and 
they  need  to  be  rewarded  for  it.” 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Plaster’s  depart- 
ment has  lost  neatly  three-quarters  of  a 
century’s  worth  of  e.xperiencc  as  depubes 
have  taken  jobs  in  other  industries,  or  with 
other  departments,  said  Maj.  Maty  Goodson. 

“There  is  no  good  nmc  to  go  forward  and 
ask  for  increased  salaries,  but  we’ve  lost  five 
guys  who  left  to  work  for  towns,”  she  told 
The  Timcs-Dispatch. 

In  addibon  to  the  low  starbng  salary. 
Plaster  wrote  that  depubes  can  also  look 
forward  to  a $480-a-month  family  insurance 
policy,  and  long  hours. 

“You  will  be  expected  to  work  hobdays, 
weekends  and  put  your  family  under  a lot  of 
stress,”  he  said.  “You  will  be  required  to  put 
your  bfe  on  the  line  every  day  --Do  not 
expect  recognibon  for  doing  a good  job  and 
there  will  be  bttlc  support  to  make  your 
condibons  betters.” 

He  never  mca«  to  lambaste  anyone  with 
his  letter.  Plaster  said,  but  merely  to  inform 
the  pubbe. 

“1  don’t  think  people  recognize  .what 
[officers)  do  get  paid,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
thankless  job.” 


medical  informabon  about  a suspect  or 
vicbm  just  by  flashing  a badge,  hospital 
personnel,  fearful  of  violating  HIP.AA,  are 
also  putting  law  enforcement  through  its 
paces. 

‘They’re  pretry  bght-bpped,”  said  Sgt. 

Bob  Hollsworth  of  the  Irving,  Texas,  Pobce 
Department.  “It  has  bed  our  hands.” 

“From  our  perspecbvc,  we  are  doing  what 
the  law  requires  us  to  do  to  protect  that 
pabent’s  informabon,”  Cathy  Habburton,  the 
HIPAA  manager  for  Parkland  Hospital  in 
Dallas,  told  The  Baltimore  Sun.  “It’s  not  a 
matter  of  not  wanting  to  provide  informa- 
bon to  law  enforcement.” 

Pnor  to  HIP.\.\,  the  only  cases  that 
routinely  requited  a court  order  were  those 
involving  suspected  drunken  drivers  who 
refused  to  give  blood  samples,  said 
Habburton. 

Pobce  have  learned  to  adapt,  said  Sgt. 

Steve  Rilcy  of  the  McKinney,  Texas,  cnminal 
invesbgabon  division.  With  only  10  days  to 
file  a case  with  the  Collin  County  District 
Attorney’s  office,  Riley  will  often  file  it 
without  knowing  the  speafics,  including  the 
pabent’s  injunes. 

Calbng  hospitals  to  search  for  suspects  is 
out  of  the  quesbon,  now,  Riley  told  The  Sun. 
'Tou’ll  never  get  that,”  he  said. 

.\nd  trying  to  find  out  the  condmon  of 
accident  victims  is  a wasted  call,  added 
Hollsworth. 

“A  lot  of  bmes  we’ll  cab  the  hospital  to 
see  what  condibon  someone  is  in  and  they 
won’t  tell  us,”  he  said.  “We  want  to  know  if 
we  can  talk  to  them.  If  they’re  unconscious, 
we  can’t.  We  have  to  make  a tnp  over  there 
to  find  out.” 

While  the  rules  say  that  hospitals  must  get 
a pabent’s  permission  before  giving  out 
informabon  to  law  enforcement,  some 
medical  centers  take  a harder  line  than  do 
others. 

In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  the  Truman 
Medical  Center  refused  to  tell  pobce  whether 
an  injured  man  was  being  treated  there.  St. 
Joseph’s  Health  Center  will  bar  pobce  or 
bounty  hunters  from  walking  the  halls  unless 
they  have  first  checked  in  with  security  and 
have  permission  to  speak  with  a pabent. 

Under  Missouri  state  law,  hospitals  are 
required  to  turn  over  informabon  about 
gunshot  wounds  to  pobce,  yet  the  state 
Hospital  Associabon  has  warned  its  mem- 
bers about  complying  with  HIP.^-^. 

Similarly,  New  York  state  law  mandates 
that  hospitals  and  doctors  report  cases 
involving  gunshots  or  child  abuse. 


Competing 
policy 
interests  ' 

One  South  Carobna  pobce  officer 
recently  got  caught  between  the  rock  of 
the  HIPAA  law  and  the  hard  pbee  of 
department  pobey,  and  wound  up 
suspended  'as  a result. 

Greenville  Pobce  Chief  Wtlbe 
Johnson  said  June  16  that  the  officer, 
whose  name  he  dedined  to  reveal, 
violated  department  pobey  on  evidence 
handling  in  March  when  he  flushed  a 
substance  suspected  of  being  marijuana 
down  the  toilet  while  moonbghbng  at  a 
local  hospital 

The  officer  had  been  pven  the 
substance  by  a county  paramedic,  who 
had  taken  it  from  a pabent  involved  in  a 
traffic  accident.  Johnson  said  the  officer 
didn’t  know  where  the  substance  came 
from  or  that  it  was  part  of  a Highway 
Patrol  investigabon  until  later,  when  a 
trooper  asked  about  it 

The  chief  said  problem  was  caused 
in  part  by  confusion  over  the  federal 
medical  pnvacy  Uw.  Hospital  employees 
no  longer  gjve  pobce  informabon  about 
pabents  who  may  have  illegal  substances 
in  their  possession,  he  said.  Prior  to  the 
law.  Johnson  said,  the  officer  would 
have  been  told  who  the  substance 
belonged  to. 

The  officer  was  suspended  without 
pay  for  three  days. 


Observed  Richard  Breece,  a spokesman 
for  the  Colorado  State  Patrol;  "In  the  past, 
we  got  just  about  everything.  Now  we  get 
just  about  nothing.” 

The  law  has  made  it  so  difficult  for 
troopers  that  they  have  taken  to  watching 
which  way  an  ambulance  heads  as  it  speeds 
away  from  an  accident.  Pobce  arc  compen- 
sating, they  say,  by  talking  to  firefighters.  It  is 
soil  unclear  whether  the  law  appbes  to 
firefighters  who  can  admiruster  emergency 
medical  care. 

“We  do  what  we  have  to  do  to  find  out.” 
Colorado  Springs  traffic  Sgt.  Roy  Schiavi  told 
The  Associated  Press.  “But  as  busy  as  we  arc 
and  as  few  officers  as  we  have,  it’s  problem- 
atic” 
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Absence  of  evidence  means  evidence  of  absence: 


finds  no  systemic  bias 


N.C.  study 

Coadnued  from  Page  1 
dcnce  limits  of  what  we  would  have  pre- 
dicted would  have  been  of  A Incan  Amcn- 
cans  stopped,”  Zingraff  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Evidence  was  interpreted  by  researchers 
to  mean  that  widespread  and  laige  degrees 
of  racial  dispanty  m the  behavior  of 
Highway  Patrol  troopers  across  distncts 
could  be  ruled  out,  but  the  presence  of  small 
degrees  of  racial  dispanty  could  not  be 
dismissed 

Speadcally,  some  individual  districts 
showed  a higher  percentage  of  stops 
involving  minonty  dnvers  than  had  been 
predicted  by  the  research  model-  Othen 
showed  Afncan  Amencans  cited  less  often 
than  other  dnvers. 

Some  of  this  may  have  been  due  to 
trooper  deployment  patterns,  accordmg  to 
the  study.  Zmgraff  noted  other  factors 
which  could  have  led  to  fewer  than  predicted 
blacks  bemg  stopped,  such  as  a major 
highway  going  through  a district  carrying  a 
large  number  of  whites,  or  under-policing  in 
some  districts. 

WTien  a larger  than  expected  number  of 
bbeks  were  stopped,  it  could  have  been  a 
result  of  proximity  to  a large  urban  center 
with  a higher  concentration  of  black 
residents,  said  Zingraff. 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  such  as 
complaints  by  cituens,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  "ovcrcount”  has  to  do  with 
more  aggressive  policing  directed  at  Afncan 


Amencans,  nor  is  there  evidence  suggestmg 
that  an  undcrcount  is  the  result  of  less 
aggressive  policing,  he  said. 

“We  have  to  be  cautious  because  the 
prediction  model  wc  have  is  imperfect,”  he 
said  “We  certainly  didn’t  have  informaQon 
that  could  fully  captured  everything  that’s 
happening  on  the  road  or  m the  officer’s 
mind  m order  to  determine  what  you  would 
predict  in  stops.” 

In  the  study’s  analysis  of  the  actions  of 
the  Highway  Patrol's  Criminal  Interdiction 
Team  and  by  regular  troopers,  consent 
searches  involvmg  blacks  were  found  to  have 
declined  between  1997  and  2000.  At  the 
same  time,  the  “hit”  rate  has  increased  for 
Afncan  Amencans. 

At  the  same  ame,  however,  CIT  troopers 
use  as  a primary  technique  for  mioaung 
searches  the  so-called  “convcrsaoonal 
method,”  in  which  drivers  are  asked  routine 
questions.  Based  on  the  nature  of  the 
answers  received  and  the  nervousness  of  the 
dnver,  the  officers  ask  for  permission  to 
search. 

Researchers  compared  citation  and  stop 
data  to  a number  of  baselines,  among  these 
information  collected  through  observaaon, 
and  through  acadent  reports. 

Using  the  observational  approach,  data 
was  gathered  on  14  highway  segments  going 
in  both  directions  for  a length  of  10  to  15 
miles,  one-way 

Researchers  were  reportedly  surpnsed  to 
find  that  each  segment  of  highway  had  a 


different  threshold.  While  the  study’s  authors 
had  thought  that  driving  seven  to  nine  miles 
per  hour  above  the  speed  limit  would  tngger 
a citation,  the  threshold  could  be  as  high  as 
12  to  15  mph  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
report. 

Although  blacks  tended  to  be  over- 
represented among  those  driving  above  the 
speeding  threshold,  that  disparity  declined 
once  the  speeding  rose  past  roughly  eight 
mph  over  the  posted  limit,  said  the  report. 

But  observaoon  yielded  only  a limited 
amount  of  data  because  it  was  restricted  to 
just  a few,  small  geographic  areas.  Most  of 
the  informaDon  used  for  the  analyses  came 
from  accident  reports,  said  Zingraff, 

In  North  Carolina,  law  enforcement 
officers  must  wnte  a report  on  every  driver 
involved  in  a crash,  including  race  Research- 
ers counted  every  person  involved  in  every 
accident  m which  a report  was  made.  The 
number  represented  the  raoal  composition 
of  the  people  on  those  segments  of  toad 
studied,  Zingraff  said. 

The  highway  patrol’s  database  on 
accidents  provided  researchers  with  a count 
of  the  number  of  accidents  in  each  of  the 
53  districts  examined. 

“We  counted  the  race  of  each  driver  that 
was  listed  as  being  involved  in  the  traffic 
accident,”  Zingraff  told  LEN.  "If  there  were 
five  cats  involved,  we  captured  the  race  of 
each  dnver.  If  there  was  one  car  involved,  we 
captured  the  race  of  that  single  dnver, 
assuming  of  course  there  was  an  accident 


New  hand  on  the  tiller: 


Ex-NIJ  head  Travis  picked  to  lead 
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court  judge  Ruth  Bader  Gmsburg,  who  is 
now  a member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court; 
cxccutn’e  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Criminal  Justice  Agency,  and  chief  counsel 
to  the  House  Judiciary  subcommmee  on 
criminal  jusQcc.  From  1990  to  1994,  Travis 
was  the  New  3'ork  City  Police  Department’s 
deput)'  commissioner  for  legal  matters. 

Police  Commissioner  Raymond  VC'.  Kelly 
called  Travis  an  “outstanding  selecuon.” 
Having  worked  closely  with  Travis  in  the 
past,  Kelly  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  “I 
look  forward  to  his  and  John  Jay’s  close 
collaboration  with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.” 

Travis  left  New  York  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1994  to  begin  his  tenure  at  NIJ. 
Many  of  the  mnovaQons  in  policing  that  are 
taken  for  granted  today  were  then  soil  in 
theu  infancy.  Chief  among  these  was 


community  policing. 

In  a 1996  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  when  the  Justice  Department’s 
Office  of  Community  Onented  Policing 
Services  was  not  yet  two  years  old,  Travis 
called  the  development  of  a $14-miilion 
research  initiative  to  evaluate  the  COPS 
program  “far  and  away  the  most  important 
research  undertaking”  by  NIJ 

Some  observers  feared  that  commuruty 
policing,  a dnving  force  in  police  and  public 
policy  circles  around  the  country  even  then, 
would  be  the  primary  focus  of  research  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  issues.  But  Travis 
worked  to  achieve  a balance  between 
mioatives  dealing  with  problem-solving  and 
other  policing  concerns.  In  addition  to  usc- 
of-force  studies  that  examined  the  issue  &om 
the  perspecuve  of  law  enforcement,  NIJ  also 
broke  ground  by  funding  research  on  officer 
stress  and  suicide,  police  integnty,  and  the 
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effectiveness  of  various  anti-crime  strategies. 

In  1997,  $1  million  in  grants  were 
awarded  to  eight  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  pobce  organizations,  including  the 
Arkansas  State  Police,  the  New  York  City 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association  and  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Public  Safety,  to 
develop  model  initiatives  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Family  Support  Program,  a 
provision  of  the  1994  Crime  Control  Act. 

"It’s  an  impKirtant  topic  that  goes  to  the  core 
of  the  police  officer’s  ability  to  be  effective,” 
Travis  told  LEN.  “It’s  a very  exating 
initiative  because  it  goes  to  the  day-to-day 
work  of  police  officers.” 

Travis  believes  that  research  should  be 
applicable  and  understandable  to  pracbtio- 
ners.  Much  of  NIJ’s  effort  under  his 
leadership  was  focused  on  disseminating  the 
agency’s  findings  to  law  enforcement-  One 
of  the  projects  the  institute  took  on  was  the 
repbcaoon  of  studies  done  during  the  1970s 
on  basic  pobce  work. 

“It’s  really  an  effort  to  develop  a research 
understanding  of  how  pobemg  has  changed 
over  the  past  23  years,”  he  said  at  the  time. 
“It’s  been  20  years  since  those  original 
studies  were  done.  Any  profession,  pobcing 
included,  should  &om  time  to  time  under- 
stand how  the  profession’s  function  are 
being  carried  out  on  a day-to-day  basis.” 

As  a senior  fellow  at  the  Urban  Institute, 
Travis  has  examined  such  issues  as  crime 
control  pobey,  pobemg  reform  and  crime 
measurement.  The  pbght  o^ ex-convicts 
rcturnmg  to  society,  who  ate  increasingly 
limited  by  laws  that  restrict  them  from 
employment,  educaoon  loans  and  housing, 
has  been  a focus  of  his  research.  Travis  led  a 
campaign  to  raise  $8  milbon  for  a national 


in  stops 

report.” 

Zingraff  discounted  a similar  tack  called 
“quasi-induced  exposure,”  which  looks  at  the 
not-at-fault  driver  in  a two-person  accident. 
There  was  too  much  of  a chance  that  the 
person  could  be  vii  wed  as  someone  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  bme,  he  said. 

Given  the  sensiuvity  of  the  issue,  there 
should  be  an  assurance  that  pobce  do  not 
have  a semblance  of  control  over  the  figures. 

“Anecdotally,  we  hear  it  aU  the  time,”  said 
Zmgraff.  “If  you  have  a non-Engbsh  speaker 
in  an  accident  with  a person  who  docs  speak 
Engbsh,  the  non-Engbsh  speaker  is  not  able 
to  convey  his  story.'He’s  gomg  to  lose.  We 
did  not  think  it  was  a vuble  way  to  go  about 
it.” 

Zmgraff  said  he  wanted  to  eliminate 
from  the  denominator,  or  the  data  collected 
to  create  the  basebne,  any  kmd  of  pobce 
mterpretation  as  to  who  was  at  fault.  At  the 
same  time,  researchers  did  not  want  to 
exclude  all  of  the  potential  cases  that 
involved  single-vehicle  crashes. 

“In  our  state  — even  in  a two-car 
accident  — if  there  is  no  bodily  injury  and 
the  people  have  driver’s  bcenses  and 
msutance,  no  blame  is  assigned,”  he  told 
LEN.  “Our  officers  just  take  a report.  In  so 
doing,  there  would  be  a lot  of  two-car 
accidents  that  are  just  fender-benders  where 
there  would  be  no  count  at  all.  We’d  be 
losmg  the  opportunity  to  count  all  these 
drivers,  to  have  a more  accurate  estimate  of 
who’s  on  the  toad.” 


John  Jay 

research  program  on  ex-offender  re-entry. 

“It  makes  it  much  harder  to  get  back  on 
track,  back  on  your  feet  and  re-cstabbsh 
yourself  in  the  work  force  and  as  a family 
member,”  he  said  m an  interview  with  LEN 
last  year.  “I  thmk  there  is  a lot  of  mterest 
now  m rethinking  these  collateral  sancDons 
and  they're  trymg  to  restrict  some  of  theu 
teach  ” 

More  research  is  what  Travis  said  he  has 
m mmd  for  John  Jay.  There  ate  few  issues,  he 
said,  as  important  to  the  country  as  safety, 
sccunty  and  the  pursuit  of  justice.  To  think 
that  the  college  could  contnbutc  to  that 
national  and  internaoonal  discussion  is  the 
highest  compbment  to  the  university  and  to 
John  Jay,  said  Travis. 

“I  thmk  the  research  topics  are  broad  and 
the  role  of  scholarship  m produemg  a better 
mformed  citizenry,  a better  understandmg  of 
the  dynamics  of  criminal  justice,  is  central  to 
the  issue  of  the  coUege,”  he  said. 

Travis  also  bebeves,  as  does  CUNY 
Chancellor  Matthew  Goldstein,  that  his  rime 
spent  working  with  federal  agencies  in 
Washington  will  further  John  Jay’s  mission. 

“Jeremy  Travis’s  extensive  expcnence  with 
federal  mission  agencies  will  help  us  in  a 
dramatic  way,”  Goldstein  said 

One  of  his  hopes,  said  Travis,  is  that  he 
will  be  able  to  connect  the  college  to  both 
the  enforccpient  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Homeland  S«urity,  among  other 
federal  agencies,  and  research  msotutes. 

“I  have  an  understandmg  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  federal  government  in  providing 
money  for  research,  providing  support  both 
for  estabbshed  scholars  and  emerging 
scholars,  and  that  function  extends  also  to 
other  researchers  at  other  agencies,"  he  said. 
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The  issue  that  won't  go  away: 


Nationwide,  profiling  concerns  still  rankle 


Pobce  departments  in  Massachusetts  may 
use  up  to  $500  m community  policing  funds 
to  counter  the  findings  of  a study  by 
Northeastern  University  which  found  wide 
discrepancies  in  stops  of  black  and  white 
dnvers  m some  cities. 

State  Public  Safety  Secretary  Edward  A. 
Flynn  approved  the  request  by  29  police 
chiefs,  who  claimed  that  the  study’s  findings 
maligned  their  departments. 

“Nothing  is  mote  critical  than  the 
credibility  of  the  poLce  in  the  minonty 
commututy,”  Flynn  said  in  a statement-  ‘The 
use  of  commuruty  pobcing  dollars  for  this 
purpose  builds  trust  and  openness  between 
the  community  and  law  enforcement.” 

The  study  was  ordered  four  years  ago  by 
the  state  Legislature.  Researchers  from  the 
university’s  Institute  on  Race  and  Justice 
examined  more  than  1.3  milbon  traffic 
tickets  that  were  issued  between  April  2001 
and  June  2003. 

Among  the  junsdicnons  where  it  found 
disparities  was  Milton,  a heavily  Insh 


community  south  of  Boston,  where  minon- 
ties  received  58  percent  of  tickets  during  the 
period  studied,  despite  making  up  only  about 
16  percent  of  drivers. 

Pobce  officials  there  claim  that  research- 
ers undercounted  the  number  of  black 
dnvers  in  the  city.  Moreover,  their  model, 
they  said,  did  not  take  into  account  the 
jurisdiction’s  function  as  a gateway  to  other, 
more  diverse  cities,  including  Worcester. 

While  the  findings  of  the  Northeastern 
study  are  not  tha*  hi  removed  from  those  of 
a Boston  Globe  examination  in  2003,  they 
have  deeper  consequences  for  departments. 
Based  on  the  findings.  Rynn  can  order 
communities  to  collect  more  specific 
statistics  for  one  year  on  traffic  stops, 
searches  and  citations.  Departments  can 
appeal  such  an  order  to  Attorney  General 
Thomas  F.  Reilly. 

[For  more  on  the  Northeastern  Univenity  study, 
see  ‘Forum, " on  Pa^  1}  of  this  issue.] 

In  other  jurisdictions  around  the  nation; 

II  Under  a bill  passed  in  March  by  the 


PERF  study:  Beware  when 
analyzing  traffic  stop  data 
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census  data,  thus  nuking  it  a mote 
effective  measure.  In  its  chapter  on  using 
adjusted  census  dau,  the  guide  suggests 
developing  a demographic  profile  using 
only  those  residents  who  are  of  legal 
driving  age.  Another  way  would  be  to 
adjust  the  data  to  account  for  only  those 
residents  who  have  access  to  a vehicle. 

And  “journey-to-work"  data  coUected  by 
the  census  could  be  used  to  produce 
daytime  populations  broken  down  by  race 
and  ethnicity.  In  this  way,  those  stops 
made  between  7 a.m.  and  7 p.m.  would 
match  the  daytime  population  of  the 
)uiisdictiof>. 

“If  [agenaes]  are  census  bench- 
nurking,”  said  Fridell,  "I  hope  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  at  least  adjust  their  census 
data.” 

Two  methods  which  Fridell  seems  to 
favor  are  observation  and  internal 
benchmarking- 

In  observation,  the  racial  makeup  of 
drivers  observed  at  selected  sites  is 
compared  to  that  of  motorists  stopped  by 
pobce  in  the  same  vicinity.  Agencies 
usually  hire  researchers  to  aid  them  in  such 
an  assessment.  The  individuals  who 
conduct  the  observation  are,  in  turn, 
trained  by  the  researchers. 

A key  factor  in  analyzing  all  results  is 
the  comparabibty  of  stop  data  with 
benchmarking  data,  something  the  report 
refers  to  as  “matching  the  numerator  and 
the  denominator.”  The  numerator,  it  said, 
would  be  the  data  collected  on  stops  by 
police;  the  denominator  is  the  data 
collected  to  produce  the  baseline. 

For  example,  analysis  of  observaaon 
data  collected  from  January  through  May 
2002  should  involve  only  pobce  stops  that 
occurred  roughly  during  that  same  penod. 
If  observation  data  was  collected  only 
during  daylight  hours,  then  the  analysis 
should  include  only  those  stops  that 
occurred  during  that  ume. 

“ObservaboQ  can  be  very  strong  in 
some  ways  because  you  can  get  an  actual 


measure  of  who  was  driving,  or  in  some 
of  the  studies,  who  is  violating,”  said 
Fridell.  'These  arc  the  people  at  risk  of 
being  stopped  by  pobce  in  an  unbiased 
world.  However,  you’re  getting  it  for  a very 
specific  location,  for  a very  specific  time,” 
she  said.  “So  with  observation,  you  end  up 
getting  just  a spot  check. . .even  though 
you  get  an  accurate  measure  of  who  is  at 
risk  of  being  stopped  by  pobce.” 

With  internal  benchmarking,  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  getting  a 
management  tool  as  web  as  a baseline, 
noted  Fridell. 

Using  this  method,  agencies  compare 
stops  by  individual  officers  to  stops  by 
other  officers,  or  between  matched  groups 
of  sworn  personnel.  The  analysis  can  be 
controlled  for  driving  quantity,  quabty  and 
location,  which  increase  the  chances  for  a 
stop,  said  the  report. 

The  guide  stressed,  however,  that 
disparities  uncovered  using  this  measure 
do  nor  prove  an  officer  is  acting  in  a 
biased  manner. 

As  Fadell  explained,  25  officers  who 
work  the  same  shift,  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic location,  and  have  the  same 
mission,  would  be  expected  to  tun  across 
the  same  people  at  risk  of  being  stopped. 
But  if  one  of  those  officers  should  stop 
minorities  at  a higher  rate  than  the  others, 
that  should  be  the  beginning  of  a further 
investigation,  she  said,  not  an  end  point. 

“You  go  to  the  officer,  to  start  off,  and 
say,  *Why  arc  you  doing  this?’  said  Fndcll. 
“And  he  may  say,  ‘My  sergeant  told  me  to 
sit  outside  this  bar  and  make  stops.’  There 
could  be  a non-biased  explanation.” 

Another  selbng  point  for  internal 
benchmarks  is  that  they  can  pinpoint 
problem  areas.  The  aggregate  numbers 
produced  by  some  of  the  other  basebnes 
may  help  agencies  reach  a conclusion,  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  “you  rcaUy  don’t 
know  to  whom  you  go  to  make  changes,” 
said  Fridell. 

[“By  the  Numhen”  is  available  online  at 
PERF’r  Website,  http:! Ipoliteforum.mn-d.net.] 


Georgia  Legislature,  pobce  throughout  the 
state  would  have  to  document  the  race  and 
gender  of  every  motorist  pulled  over  by 
pobce,  as  well  as  provide  information  on  why 
the  car  was  stopped  and  whether  a search 
was  conducted.  The  legislation  was  opposed 
by  both  the  Georgia  State  Patrol  and  the 
state  chief’s  association  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  cost  too  much  to  implement. 

51  Twenty-two  of  23  Arkansas  pobce  and 
shenff ’s  departments  contacted  by  The 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  were  found  to 
be  in  compliance  with  a state  law  enacted  on 
Jan.  1 by  adopting  a pobey  prohibiting  racial 
profiling. 

51  A Cabforiua-based  firm  was  hired  in 
February  to  collect  traffic  stop  information 
ftom  the  Mount  Prospect,  111.,  Pobce 
Department  and  distnbute  it  to  state  and 
federal  authonQes.  The  viUage  ended  a three- 
year  federal  probe  last  year  by  agreeing  to 
collect  a broader  range  of  data.  That  task, 
said  Chief  Richard  Eddington,  would  be  too 


complex  and  cimc-consuming  for  the 
agency’s  staff  and  equipment. 

51  A $40,000  study  commissioned  by 
Reno,  Nev.,  officials  concluded  m March  that 
pobce  did  not  arrest  a disproportionate 
number  of  minonties  during  last  year’s  Hot 
August  Nights  classic -car  event.  The  pobce 
department  has  been  harshly  cnncizcd  for 
years  by  community  members  who  claim 
that  blacks  are  singled  out  at  the  event.  In 
1998,  a not  during  Hot  August  Nights 
resulted  in  nearly  a dozen  pobce  brutabty 
complaints;  only  one  was  substantuted. 

51  New  ^ures  released  m March  in 
Houston’s  second  annual  Racial  Profibng 
Statisdcal  Report  showed  a sbght  improve- 
ment in  the  discrepancy  between  arrests  and 
searches  of  whites  and  those  of  minonacs. 
Bbeks  were  2.4  times  more  bkcly  than  whites 
to  be  searched  in  2003,  down  firom  3.0  times 
mote  bkcly  the  previous  year  Hispanics  were 
1-8  tunes  more  bkcly  than  whites  to  be 
searched  bst  year,  down  from  1 9 in  2002 


DoJ  lets  two  Louisiana 
agencies  off  the  hook 


The  US- Justice  Department  recendy 
cleared  one  Louisiana  pobce  department  of 
avil  nghts  violations  in  the  death  of  an 
unarmed  black  man,  and  closed  an  eight-year 
investigation  into  aUeged  brutabty  at  another 
agency 

In  Shreveport,  a yearlong  mvesogaaon 
into  the  death  of  25-year-old  Marquise 
Hudspeth  found  that  pobce  had  committed 
no  federal  enme. 

Hudspeth  was  shot  eight  tunes  following 
a high-speed  chase  on  March  15,  2003,  which 
ended  in  a parking  lot.  Pobce  tned  to  subdue 
him,  but  opened  fixe  when  Hudspeth 
pointed  what  they  took  to  be  a gun  at  them. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a cell  phone.  The  incident 
was  captured  on  videotape  and  shown  on 
television  news  programs  nationwide. 

Hudspeth’s  death  led  to  protests  by  black 
clergy,  and  the  forced  resignation  of  Chief 
Jim  Roberts  after  he  sent  an  email  to  white 
members  of  the  state  Legislature,  urging 
them  to  vote  against  a proposed  civUian 
review  board. 

A statement  issued  in  March  by  the  US. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  Distnct  of 
Louisiana.  Donald  W.  Washington,  said  that 
m order  to  cstabbsh  a criminal  violation 
under  federal  avil  nghts  law,  force  used  by 
pobce  must  exceed  that  which  is  warranted 
under  the  cucumstances,  and  must  be 
appbed  wdlfully. 

“Pobce  actions  prompted  by  mistake, 
misperception,  fear  or  bad  judgment  do  not 
consQtute  willful  violations  of  a victim’s  avil 
nghts,”  the  statement  said.  “Bound  by  this 
standard,  the  evidence  does  not  disclose  a 
prosecutable  violation  of  federal  law.” 

The  statement  went  on  to  say  that,  unUke 
most  cases  that  involve  conflicting  testimony, 
patrol  car  videotapes  of  the  inadent  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  officen  bebeved 
Hudspeth  intended  to  shoot  them  or  others 

Hudspeth  twice  took  a two-handed 
shooong  stance  while  pointing  a “metaUic- 
looking  object”  at  one  or  more  of  the 
officers.  “Our  review  of  the  videos  also 
confirms  that  an  officer  once  ducked  behind 
a car  door,  and  once  appeared  to  duck 
downward  when  Mr  Hudspeth  pointed  the 
object  at  him,”  the  statement  said. 


No  shots  were  fired,  the  statement  added, 
until  Hudspeth  pointed  the  object  at  pobce. 

Washington  said  that  an  autopsy  showed 
Hudspeth’s  blood-alcohol  content  was  .155 
percent  at  the  time,  nearly  double  the  state’s 
legal  bmit  of  .08  pcrcent. 

The  officers  had  already  been  cleared  by 
both  a departmental  invesaganon  and  by  the 
Caddo  Pansh  prosecutor’s  office 

In  New  Orleans,  meanwhile,  pobce  and 
municipal  officials  received  good  news  ftom 
federal  investigators  in  the  form  of  a faxed 
letter  stating  that  an  eight -year  investigation 
would  be  drawing  to  a close. 

Thc  inquiry  was  launched  in  1996  at  a 
time  when  the  New  Orleans  Pobce  Depart- 
ment was  suffering  a string  of  higlvprofilc 
incidents  of  officer  cnminabty  and  miscon- 
duct and  the  nation's  highest  rate  of  non- 
cnminal  brutabty  complaints. 

Among  the  events  that  prompted  the 
probe  was  an  cxecuQon-style  murder  ordered 
by  Officer  Len  Davis,  and  a triple  homicide 
involving  pobcewoman  Antoinette  Frank 

“It  is  truly  a great  day  for  the  aty  of  New 
Orleans  and  especially  the  New  Orleans 
Pobce  Department,”  Mayor  Ray  Nagin  said 
during  a press  conference.  “A  dark  cloud,  if 
you  will,  has  been  bfted  ftom  rhe  pobce 
department.” 

Under  federal  overs^ht,  the  department 
made  a number  of  reforms,  including  an 
upgrade  of  its  hiring  and  training  standards, 
an  early  warning  system  that  tracks  porentul 
problem  officers,  and  a revamp  of  its  Pubbe 
Integrity  Bureau. 

The  department  now  requires  reports 
whenever  physical  force  is  used  by  an  officer, 
and  has  a pobey  forbidding  the  choking  of 
suspects  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
swallowing  illegal  drugs. 

These  and  other  changes  have  been 
credited  by  Superintendent  Eddie  Compass 
and  .\ssistant  Chief  Lonnie  Swam,  com- 
mander of  the  Pubbe  Integnty  Bureau,  for  a 
staQsacal  drop  in  complaints 

In  1998,  26  9 percent  of  the  1 .635 
complaints  fielded  by  the  department  \%xre 
generated  by  auzens.  Five  years  later,  that 
figure  fell  to  1 8.5  percent  of  1 ,444  com- 
plaints. 
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A delicate  balance: 


The  competing  needs  of  liberty  & order 


To  Protect  and  to  Serve:  A History  of  Police 
in  America. 

By  Robert  C.  Wadman  and  William  Thomas  Allison. 

Vpper  Saddle  R/Wr.  N./.;  Pearson  Prentice  Hall,  2004. 

194  pp.  S46.67  (pb). 


By  Ltarry  E.  Sullivan 

The  18th  century  philosopher  David 
Hume  wrote  in  his  “Essay  on  the  Ongin  of 
Government"  that  “bberty  is  the  perfection 
of  civil  soacty,  but  soil  authority  must  be 
acknowledged  essential  to  its  very  exist- 
ence—." But  when  liberty  went  awry,  Hume 
beLeved  that  soacty  would  necessarily  select 
authonty  over  liberty  for  the  sake  of  stability 
under  the  rule  of  law.  Authootanan  rule 
enforced  by  a policing  or  iiuLtary  body  is  a 
common  rcacQon  to  anarchy.  Many  if  not 
most  authontanan  governments  and  laws  in 
world  history  arose  because  of  disorder 
within  or  threats  from  without.  The  ancient 
Romans,  realizing  a need  for  extreme 
authonty  m times  of  great  cnsis,  wrote  the 
temporary  of5ce  of  dictator  into  their 
constitution.  The  Romans  did  not  foresee 
the  corruption  of  this  constmmonal  of&ce 
by  Julius  Caesar  and  his  descendants.  When 
anlity  breaks  down,  when  legal  foundanons 
and  instiruaons  arc  weak,  society  usually 
reverts  on  a long-term  basis  to  draconian  law 
and  a tyrant  to  impose  or  restore  order. 

America  has  been  fortunate  in  that  it  has 
achieved  a certain  balance  between  bberty 
and  order.  In  trying  times,  such  as  the  Civil 
War,  World  War  II.  and  the  penod  after  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  we  have 
allowed  the  government  to  impose  extreme 
law  enforcement  measures.  When  the  cnsis 
passes  we  usually  revert  to  our  more  bberty- 
consaous  way  of  bfe  in  reaction  to  the 
infemgement  on  our  freedoms.  We  need  only 
think  of  the  rapid  passage  and  then  revoca- 
Don  of  the  .\ben  and  Sedmon  Acts,  passed 
under  President  John  Adams  in  the  free  of 
the  French  RevoluDonary  threat  in  the  1790s. 
The  history  of  pobcing  in  America  illustrates 
well  the  country’s  need  for  order  balanced 
against  its  thirst  for  personal  bberty.  In  order 
to  keep  this  balance,  it  docs  us  well  to  study 
the  lessons  of  history. 

Wadman  and  Allison,  in  their  short  but 
illuminating  text  “To  Serve  and  Protect:  A 
History  of  Pobce  in  Amenca,"  have  done  a 
good  )ob  in  succinctly  summarizing  in  a 
readable  narranve  the  major  trends  in 
pobcing  in  the  Uruted  States,  from  its 
beginnings  until  the  turn  of  the  21st  century. 

The  tension  between  bberty  and  authonty 
weaves  its  way  throughout  the  history  of 
Amencan  pobcing.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  Repubbe  to  the  present,  we  Amencans 
have  been  keenly  suspicious  of  a strong 
centralized  authonty.  But  when  disorder 
approaches,  we  turn  to  stneter  laws  and 
enforcement.  The  seeming  chaos  of  the 
burgeonir^  ciaes,  with  its  mass  of  immi- 


(LanyE.  Sulbvan,  Ph.D.,  is  ChieJ  labranan 
of  John  Jty  CoHeg!  of  Cnrmnal Justice  and  a 
professor  of  mmnal justice  atthe  Gty  Unsverti^ 
of  New  York  Graduate  School  and  UntPirnty 
Gnlrr.  He  ss  the  editor  m chief  of  the  three-volume 
'Enyclaptdsa  of  Law  Enforcement, " to  be 
published  in  December 2004  ly  Sap  Publications.) 


grants  from  Europe  throughout  the  19th 
century,  called  for  government  reacDon  to 
the  condiDons  of  urbanization.  Since  the  old 
immigrants  saw  new  immigrants  as  the 
“other  ones,”  we  needed  to  keep  them  in 
their  place  and  the  pobce  force  was  the 
instrument  to  carry  out  any  pobcies  of 
repression.  For  much  of  Amcncan  history,  in 
fret,  the  pobce  played  a not  very  honorable 
role  in  enforcing  and  protecting  ebies  from 
the  disorder  of  the  masses. 

Wadman  and  AUison  arc  at  theu  best 
when  they  recount  this  early  history  of 
pobcing  and  show  how  the  foundauons  of 
modern  pobcing  were  laid  in  the  19th 
century.  For  example,  they  make  a strong, 
but  perhaps  controversial,  point  in  rcfctnng 
to  the  contenQon  of  Hubert  Williams  and 
Patnek  V.  Murphy  that  slave  patrols  in  the 
South  were  the  first  modern  pobce  forces,  in 
the  sense  that  slave  patrols  “sought  to  both 
detect  and  prevent  runaways  and  insurrcc- 
uons.”  In  other  words,  these  patrols  were 
insDtutcd  to  prevent  crimes  against  the  white 
land-owmng  class  of  the  South.  The  authors 
feel  that  the  concept  of  the  slave  patrol  laid 
the  cornerstone  for  both  modern  pobcing 
and  modern  pobce  racism.  They  bebeve 
strongly  in  prevenDon  over  reaction,  and 
therefore  are  firm  bebevers  in  Robert  Peel’s 
pnnuples  of  crime  prevenaon  as  set  forth  in 
England's  Metropobtan  Pobce  Act  of  1829. 
The  South  was  the  only  region  in  Amenca 
that  practiced  these  principles  early  on,  but 
in  a perverted,  repressive  way  that  main- 
tained the  slave-based  socul  system  that  led 
to  the  Civil  Wat.  These  patrob  adopted 
proacuve  methods  rather  than  )ust  reacting 
to  the  situaDon.  In  other  words,  they  were 
prevenDve  and  more  modern  in  their 
approach.  This  prevendve  approach  colors 


the  text  throughout. 

The  penod  after  the  Civil  War  brought  in 
a great  penod  of  reform  that  permeated 
soacty.  Simply  put,  social  forces  fostered  a 
new  type  of  avibty  which  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  ana-social  behavior  and  lower 
enme  rates.  The  pobemg  cstabbshment, 
according  to  the  authors,  had  btde  or  no  role 
in  this  wave  of  civibty.  The 
Progressive  Movement 
ushered  in  pnson  reform, 
urban  pobncal  reform,  the 
concept  of  the  social  worker, 
the  introduction  of  women 
in  pobcing,  the  raising  of 
standards  of  educanon,  and 
most  importandy,  the 
concept  of  professionabsm. 
But  the  pobce  moved  away 
from  social  work  m the 
community  and  adopted  a 
mibtary  bureaucraac  model 
to  fight  a war  against  enme. 
The  Progressive  reformers 
approved  of  this  model 
because  it  separated  the 
pobce  from  the  machine 
pobacians  and  lessened 
corruption.  The  introduction 
and  acceptance  of  this  model 
and  Its  ramificaQons 
throughout  the  20th  century 
be  at  the  core  of  the  authors’ 
analysis  of  20th  century 
pobcing.  Pobce  became  more 
efficient,  professional  and 
educated.  Progressives  put  great  weight  on 
education,  and  pobcing  was  no  exception. 
This  emphasis  led  to  the  first  independent 
pobce  school  founded  in  New  York  in  1914, 
and  subsequent  efforts  at  educating  a largely 
blue-collarwork  force. 

The  class  tension  between  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  pobce  and  the  city  leaders  led  to 
the  debibtaong  Boston  Pobce  Strike  of  1919, 
which  set  back  pobce  union  efforts  for 
decades.  The  authors  also  cover  the  pobce 
and  the  race  nots  in  East  St-  Louis,  Houston 
and  Chicago  of  1919,  the  great  invesogaove 
commbsions  beginning  with  that  of  Ernest 
Wickersham  on  pobce  brutabty  (1931),  the 
professionalizing  influence  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  early  FBI,  and  the  pobce 
educators  and  theonsts  such  as  August 
VoUmet  and  O.W.  Wilson,  the  surpnsing 
results  of  such  social  science  studies  as  the 
Kansas  City  Patrol  study,  and  the  ever- 
growing use  of  technology  to  fight  crime. 

The  authors  give  us  a good  introductory 
nde  through  the  history  of  pobcing  But  this 
IS  a text  with  a mission.  They  look  back  to 
one  of  Robert  Peel’s  fundamental  principles 
— that  the  success  of  a pobce  department 
should  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  crime 
rather  than  the  number  of  arrests  or  reacaon 
to  enme.  In  other  words,  the  authors  arc 
strong  proponents  of  their  own  version  of 
community  pobcing  Wadman  has  written  on 
his  theory  of  “commuruty  wellness"  and  he 
has  not  lost  frith.  He  feels  that  the  time  is 
npe  for  a “paradigm  shift”  to  community 
pobcing  and  approves  of  Herman 
Goldstein's  problem-oncnted  pobcing 
concept  and  the  informal  social-control 
methods  of  the  Wilson/Kclbng  “broken 
windows”  approach.  The  authors  bebeve 
that  muniapabues  gave  up  too  easily  on 


community 
pobcing  when  they 
revetted  in  the 
1990s  to  previously 
unsuccessful 
mibtary  models, 
which  resulted  in 
the  pobce  losing 
touch  with  the 
community.  The 
increased  use  of 
quanafiable 
measures,  such  as 
number  of  arrests, 
along  with  the 
hosobty  between 
the  pobce  and 
minoanes,  and  the 
tremendous  social 
cost  of  the 
government’s  “war 
on  drugs,”  have  all 
set  back  the  civil 
efficacy  of 
contemporary 
pobce  departments. 

The  authors  see 
one  of  the  most 
heralded  concepts 
of  pobemg  today, 
zero  tolerance 
pobemg,  as 
practiced  by 
William  Bratton, 

New  York  City’s 
pobce  commis- 
sioner in  the  1990s 
and  currendy  the 
Los  Angeles  pobce 
chief,  as  a reversion 
to  the  old  staDSD- 
caUy  based  pobemg 
and  the  mibtary 
model  of  the  past. 

The  arrest  rates 
went  up,  crime 
went  down,  and 
numerous  ocher  big  ades  followed  suit  m 
adoptmg  the  mibtary  management,  body 
counts  methods.  Although  this  is  a pobacally 
popular  approach  to  pobemg,  few  pobce 
historians  or  pobticians  note  the  mcrease  m 
citizen  complamts  agamst  the  pobce  m these 
Cldcs,  and  the  debate  contmues  on  whether 
these  methods  will  achieve  long-term 
success,  or  are  in  fact  responsible  for  any 
decrease  in  crime  rates.  One  dung  for  certam 
IS  that  a large  proporDon  of  the  pubbe  have 
embraced  the  zero  tolerance  concept,  and 
the  authors’  perfunctory  dismissal  of  it 
throws  the  final  part  of  the  book  off- 
balance.  They  would  have  done  better  to 
ebminate  the  biographical  chapter  or  relegate 
It  to  an  appendix  and  dedicate  more  analysis 
to  contemporary  pobemg. 

Wadman  and  Albson  do  cover  certain 
contemporary  trends,  but  mosdy  with  a one- 
sided approach.  They  note  that  reports  on 
the  mass  violence  of  the  1990s,  such  as  the 
1995  report  issued  by  the  Criminal  Jusdcc 
Insdtute  of  Harvard,  emphasized  pobemg’s 
reversion  to  excessive  force,  racial  profiling 
and  the  “us  vs.  them”  mentabty,  The  authors 
remmd  us  that  the  rccommcndadons  put 
forth  m recent  reports  were  the  same  as 
those  earber  inquines  m 1919,  the  1940s  and 
C*ntinued  on  Page  15 
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Riley.  Ridgeway: 

How  not  to  measure 


racial  profiling 


of  a given  cit)\  the  authors  of  the  Northeast- 
ern study  compared  the  racial  disinbuaon  of 
the  citations  with  the  racial  distribution  of 
the  residential  census  population.  But  that's 
the  wrong  way  of  proceeding  The  residen- 
tial census  has  been  widely  discredited  as  a 
benchmark  because  dnving  patterns  may 
well  differ  by  race. 

Blacks  and  whites,  for  example,  may  use 
public  transportation  at  different  rates  — a 
difference  that  would  affect  exposure  to 
traffic  citation  enforcement. 

In  addition,  the  residential  analysis  did 

Flynn: 


not  collect  informaaon  on  the  locaaon  of 
the  traffic  stops  and  therefore  is  not  adjusted 
for  the  distribution  of  law  enforcement 
. activities.  Out  on  the  streets,  police  may 
devote  more  manpower  to  bw  enforcement 
in  minonty  communities  Whether  these 
deployment  patterns  arc  appropriate  is  a 
legitimate  subject  of  commuruty  debate.  But 
without  information  on  dnving  patterns, 
location  of  stops  and  law  enforcement 
deployment,  the  Northeastern  results  do  not 
tell  us  much. 

Continued  on  Page  14 


Traffic-Stop  data  can't  be 
reduced  to  black  & white 


By  Jack  Riley  and  Greg  Ridgeway 

Racial  profiling  by  police  is  a complex 
phenomenon  that  is  exuemely  hard  to 
measure  VC’e  all  wunt  complete  answers  on 
whether  such  profiling  is  taking  place  m 
communities,  but  wc  won’t  get  those  answers 
from  incomplete  data.  Unless  we  take  the 
time  to  ask  the  nght  questions  and  get  the 
right  answers,  the  truth  about  how  much 
racial  profiling  is  really  going  on  will  remain 
Unknown- 

Racial  profiling  IS  &equently  defined  as 
law  enforcement  acDvmes  — such  as  traffic 
stops,  arrests  and  searches  — that  are 
initialed  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  unless 
police  are  looking  for  a specific  suspect  who 
has  been  described  by  race.  Police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  have  been  accused 
by  critics  of  using  profiling  to  unfairly  target 
law-abiding  members  of  minonty  groups  for 
closer  scrutiny. 

Many  racial  profiling  studies  have  drawn 
ennasm  from  police  in  the  past  for  bcking 
valid  statistical  backing.  But  cribes  of  police 
departments  have  countered  that  pobce  don’t 
want  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  racial 
profiling  and  thus  are  trying  to  do  all  they 
can  to  discredit  the  unfiivorable  studies 
simply  to  defend  their  own  misconduct. 

Jack  ii  ihrtdor  of  the  Rubltc  Seftty  and 
Justice  unit for  the  RAN  D Corporation,  a nonprofit 
research  organisation.  Gre^  Rid^waj  ts  a 
statistician  m the  unit. 


The  latest  racial  profiling  study  to  come 
under  police  attack  was  issued  by  Northeast- 
ern Umversit)’  in  Boston  in  May.  It  con- 
cluded that  most  police  departments  in 
Massachusetts  raciaUy  profile  minoaty 
drivers. 

The  Northeastern  study  said  minority’ 
drivers  in  Massachusetts  get  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  traffic  tickets  and  arc 
searched  more  often  than  whites.  In  contrast, 
the  study  found  that  whites  stopped  by 
pobce  get  off  with  only  warnings  mote  often 
than  do  minonties 

An  open-and-shut  case  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  pobce,  nght?  Well,  not  necessarily. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Northeastern  study 
of  traffic  stops  by  366  pobce  departments 
shows  that  the  study  simply  did  not  collect 
enough  data  to  support  its  claim  of  racial 
profiling  by  249  of  the  departments.  That 
doesn’t  mean  the  study’s  conclusions  are 
wrong-  It  simply  means  that  we  can’t  say  one 
way  or  the  other  what  the  report  really  found 
without  examining  additional  informaaon. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a study  that  analyzed  1.6  milbon 
traffic  atabons  issued  ftom  April  1, 2001,  to 
June  30,  2003,  might  not  be  thorough 
enough  But  on  closer  exammaaon,  it  is  clear 
that  key  deficiencies  in  the  data  make  the 
findings  of  the  Northeastern  report  highly 
quesQonable. 

To  determine  whether  there  arc  racial 
differences  in  traffic  acket  rates  for  residents 


By  Edward  A.  Flynn 

Percepbon  is  as  important  as  reabty  when 
It  comes  to  the  issue  of  racial  profiling. 
Regardless  of  what  the  data  from  any  study 
says,  if  minonty  citizens  in  our  communiQes 
bebeve  they  are  being  unfairly  targeted  by 
pobce,  we  lose  one  of  the  most  cnacal 
components  of  effeedve  law  enforcemenr. 
pubbe  trust. 

Unfortunately,  every  nabonal  poll 
indicates  this  cnsis  of  confidence  exists. 

The  science  behind  racial  profibng  studies 
IS  imperfect.  In  the  case  of  Northeastern 


University’s  recent  “Massachusetts  Racial  and 
Gender  Profibng  Final  Report,”  findings 
were  further  bmiied  by  a data  set  restneted 
by  the  Icgislabon  that  authonzed  the  study. 

As  the  report  acknowledges,  traffic 
ataaons  do  not  paint  the  more  complete 
picture  that  we  would  have  had  looking  at  all 
traffic  stops,  including  those  that  do  not 
result  in  a acket  or  wbttcn  warning. 

With  more  than  30  years  in  law  enforce- 
ment as  both  a line  officer  and  a pobce  chief, 
I know  all  too  well  the  ways  in  which  racial 
profiling  studies  can  be  used  incorrectly  to 
malign  good,  acave  poUce  work. 

When  I was  chief  of  pobce  in  Arbngton, 
Va.,  minonty  community  members  requested 
an  increase  in  pobce  activity  in  their  neigh- 
borhood to  combat  a growing  drug  problem 
To  make  it  “unpleasant”  for  the  dealers  to 
operate  in  the  neighborhood,  the  strategy  I 
employed  was  to  increase  traffic  stops  for 
everything  ftom  cracked  windshields  to 
speeding. 

In  a matter  of  months  we  had  cleaned  up 
the  neighborhood  hot  spots.  However, 
because  this  was  a predominantly  minonty 
neighborhood,  wc  also  had  produced  traffic 
stop  data  that,  reviewed  out  of  context, 
could  be  used  to  paint  a racial  profiling  — as 
opposed  to  a criminal  profiling  — picture  of 
my  department. 

Thus,  I understand  the  concerns  some 
chiefs  and  officers  have  expressed  about 
being  un&uly  labeled  as  “racist.”  That  is  why 
I specifically  and  carefully  stated  when  die 
Northeastern  report  was  released  that 
neither  racial  disparity  in  traffic  dtadons  nor 
Coodoued  on  Page  14 
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Other  Voices 


(Editorial  vievs  on  criminal justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. ) 

A National  ID 

The  very  idea  of  a naaonal  identity  card  has  always  rankled 
Amencans  across  the  pobacal  spectrum.  It  conjures  images  of 
totabtananism.  But  in  most  European  countries,  people  carry 
naaonal  ID’s  as  a matter  of  course.  And  pressure  is  mounting  in 
America  for  some  kind  of  secunry  card.  It’s  tune  for  Congress  to 
begin  a senous  discussion  of  how  to  create  a workable  naaonal 
idenuficaaon  system  without  infringing  on  the  consatudonal  rights 
of  Amencans.  Dnvet’s  bcenses  ate  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
“de  facto”  naaonal  ID’s.  Their  inappropnateness  is  one  of  the 
most  compelling  reasons  for  a naaonal  tdenaficadon  card.  The 
states  have  wildly  different  standards  for  determining  whether 
appbeants  for  dnvet’s  bcenses  really  are  who  they  say  they  are, 
making  them  only  minimally  rebable  for  secunty  purposes.  And 
turning  dnver’s  bcenses  into  idendficaaon  cards  undermines  their 
original  purpose  — to  make  certain  that  dnvers  arc  quabfied  to 
handle  a car  or  truck.  The  very  rauonal  argument  in  favor  of 
aUowing  undocumented  immigrants  to  get  dnvet’s  bcenses  — that 
It  would  encourage  them  to  learn  to  dnve  safely  and  to  obtain 
insurance  — is  undermined  if  the  bcenses  arc  also  used  to 
demonstrate  that  a person  is  not  a secunry  nsk.  The  concept  of  a 
naaonal  ID  card- . presents  a host  of  possible  problems , not  all  of 
them  related  to  civil  bbcracs.  Almost  any  idenaficauon  card  that 
can  be  created  can  be  counterfeited,  and  a fake  supersecunty  pass 
would  present  more  dangers  than  a fake  dnver's  bcense.  If  ever 
there  was  a good  subject  for  a study  commission,  this  is  it. 
Congress  or  President  Bush  should  get  the  best  rrunds,  the  experts 
on  secunty,  civil  bberues  and  technology,  to  start  wrcstbng  with  the 
most  ncttlcsomc  issues  in  this  debate.  How,  for  instance,  would 
government  agencies  ensure  that  documents  submitted  to  obtain 
an  ID  card  — bke  birth  ccruficates  or  dnver's  bcenses  — were  not 
forged?  How  could  access  to  the  central  database  be  bmited  and 
protected  against  misuse,  paracularly  by  law  enforcement?  A card 
might  help  Americans  move  through  airports  more  easily  or  even 


cash  checks  more  rapidly.  But  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
voluntary.  That  also  means  the  pobce  must  not  be  allowed  to 
harass  those  who  choose  not  to  have  it.  If  we’re  going  to  move  to 
a naaonal  idenaficadon  card,  we  can't  afford  to  do  it  badly  Now  is 
the  dme  to  figure  out  how  to  create  a card  that  helps  idenafy 
people  but  doesn’t  rob  them  of  their  civil  bbetaes  in  the  process. 

The  New  York  Times,  MayJI,  2004 

Don*t  Turn  Police  into  Immigration  Agents 

Making  local  pobce  enforce  immigraaon  law  smeUs  a lot  like  an 
unfunded  federal  mandate.  And  Congress  should  reject  the  idea. 
Letong  the  nose  of  the  federal  camel  into  the  local  pobce  tent 
would  mean  heav}',  unacceptable  federal  control  of  local  depart- 
ments. A bill  in  Congress  would  draft  some  600,000  local  and  state 
pobce  to  play  a larger  role  in  ousting  illegal  immigrants.  The  carrot 
is  a proposed  $2.5  bilbon  in  federal  funding-  But  government 
promises  of  money  have  a way  of  drying  up  as  each  new  Congress 
is  sworn  in.  It  won't  be  long  before  local  pobce  departments  are 
dipping  into  their  general  funds  to  bankroll  federal  programs. 
Enforcing  federal  law  is  primarily  the  rcsponsibibt)’  of  the  federal 
government.  Handling  street  crimes  £aUs  to  local  authonaes. 
Historically,  combining  naoonal  and  local  pobce  has  been  a feature 
of  dcspoac  regimes.  Some  level  of  mutual  cooperation  is  possible 
without  local  pobce  becoming  federal  agents.  In  New  York  Qty, 
for  example,  more  than  200  illegal  abens  in  the  aty  jails  were  once 
deported  m a joint  effort  between  city  pobce  and  federal  immigta- 
aon  authonaes.  The  city’s  jail  populaaon  deebned  and  people  in 
the  country  illegally  were,  after  due  process,  hustled  back  to  where 
they  came  from  But  more  important,  New  York  volunteered  for 
the  program  and  was  not  forever  chained  as  an  agent  of  federal 
immigraaon  pobey.  In  some  ways,  the  call  to  draft  local  pobce 
signals  that  U.&  immigraaon  pobey  has  failed  m a number  of  areas. 
No  doubt.  Congress  needs  to  regain  control  of  U S.  borders.  But 
dragooning  local  pobce  for  the  effort  is  not  an  acceptable  part  of 
the  mix. 

The  Detroit  Newt,  M<^  1 7,  2004 
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Time  Capsules 


(A  look  back  at  the  (vents  of  25  jean  ag>^  as  reported  in  Law 
Eiforcemnt  News.) 

♦ US.  Dcput)’  Attorney  General  Benjanun  Civilctu 
suggests  that  “some  form  of  mild  marijuana”  might  be 
legalized  in  order  to 
stanch  the  enor- 
mous profits  being 
reaped  by  a 
“hoodlum  drug 
soacr>’.”  While 
Civ-ilctti  stressed 
that  he  soil  favors 
stronger  enforce- 
ment of  illegal 
trafficking  m the 
drug,  his  suggestion 
regarding  limited 
legalization  gets  no 
better  than  a lukewarm  reacoon  &om  other  federal 
officials,  including  DEA  Administrator  Peter  Bensinger 
and  Health,  Educanon  and  Welfare  Secretary  Joseph 
Califano,  who  say  they  will  continue  to  support  restrictive 
manjuaru  policies,  even  in  cases  involving  medical  use. 

♦ A year-long  hinng  fireeze  that  had  left  the  Boston 
Police  Department  450  officers  below  its  authorized 
strength  begins  to  abate  with  the  swcanng-in  of  45  new 
recruits.  Mayor  Kevin  WTute  credited  the  community  with 
forcing  Massachusetts  Gov.  Edward  King  to  order  the 
release  of  a civil  service  list  of  police  appLcants  that  had 
been  tied  up  since  May  1978,  a casualty  of  a 10-ycar-old 
lawsuit  claiming  that  the  police  entrance  exam  discrimi- 
nated against  minonoes.  Community  reaction  was  fueled 
by  the  murders  of  several  black  women  in  the  Dorchester- 
Roxbury  neighborhoods . The  police  department  is 


contending  with  a retirement  rate  averaging  14  officers  per 
month. 

♦ The  L\CP  issues  a statement  expressing  continued 
support  for  radar  as  a speed-measuring  tool  in  traffic 
enforcement.  The  chiefs’  association  was  reacting  to  recent 

controversy  over 
the  devices’ 
accuracy, 
including  a 
Flonda  court’s 
ruling  that  radar 
readings  were  not 
reliable  enough 
to  be  accepted  as 
evidence. 
Evidence  in  the 
Flonda  case 

included  a local  TV'  station’s  videotape  that  appeared  to  show 
radar  units  clocking  a tree  moving  at  86  miles  per  hour 

♦ In  a program  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any 
federal  court,  U.S.  district  court  judges  in  Mar)'land  ate 
required  to  consider  “victim  impact  statements”  as  part  of 
their  deliberations  in  determining  a convicted  criminal's 
sentence.  "Everybody  these  days  is  always  concentrating  on 
the  poor  defendant,”  notes  Chief  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop. 
"They  forget  what  destruction  he  has  wrought  on  the  poor 
victim.”  The  first  defendant  to  be  sentenced  in  a case 
involving  a victim  impact  statement  is  ordered  to  serve  40 
years  for  a bank  robbery  in  which  an  employee  was  taken 
hostage. 

♦ As  the  nationwide  gas  shortage  worsens,  fines  of 
motorists  waiting  their  turn  at  service  stations  lengthen,  and 
in  some  cases  erupt  into  violence.  In  response  to  two  &tal 


stabbings  committed  by  drivers  jockeying  for  posibon  in 
gas  fines,  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  orders  its 
precinct  commanders  to  pay  “particular  attention”  to 
stations  with  the  potential  for  problems,  and  makes  crime 
prevention  officers  avaibble  to  brief  gas-station  operators 
on  violence-reduction  strategies. 


♦ Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  touts  the  success 
of  an  aggressive  affirmative  action  program  for  police, 
saying  the  hmng  policy  that  was  begun  in  1974  has 
contributed  significandy  to  reducing  crime  in  the 
violence-plagued  aty.  TT^program,  which  mandated 
a one-for-one  racial 
quota,  was  challenged  by 
the  Detroit  police  union 
and  shot  down  in  1977  by  a 
federal  distnet  court.  The  city 
appealed.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  affirmative  action 
campaign,  the  overall  propot- 
Qon  of  blacks  in  the  police 
department’s  sworn  ranks  rose 
from  4.9  percent  to  32.5  percent. 


Questions  about  traffic-stop  data: 

Better  information  yields  smarter  policing 


Cootioued  from  Page  13 
the  mandating  of  further  data  collection 
should  be  interpreted  as  an  indictment  of 
any  individual  police  department. 

I understand  something  else,  too  As  a 
police  chief,  if  the  minont)'  atizens  in  your 
community  perceive  that  they  are  being 
targeted  for  no  reason  other  than  theu  skin  ' 
color,  you  will  lose  their  trust  and  support  — 
and  your  effectiveness. 

That  IS  why  I made  the  decision  provided 


Continued  from  Page  13 

The  Northeastern  report  also  compared 
the  rates  at  which  white  and  non-white  non- 
residents were  given  traffic  utaaons.  A non- 
resident u someone  cited  in  one  city  but 
living  in  another.  Here  the  authors  devel- 
oped a Dnving  Population  Estimate  that 
analyzed  factors  Qobs,  entertainment,  etc.) 
that  might  push  or  draw  drivers  through 
communiQcs  where  they  do  not  five. 

This  analysu  suffers  ftom  the  same 
limitation  that  the  resident  analysis  does. 
Without  informauon  on  the  location  of  the 
stop  and  the  deployment  panern,  we  can’t 
conclude  much  about  the  dispanocs  in  the 
stop  patterns.  Indeed,  as  the  authors  report, 
“dispanties  may  be  attnbutablc  to  officer 
bias,  instituuonal  bias,  or  differential  law 
enforcement  in  response  to  enme  control 
problems.”  Thu  vaoety  of  possible  causes  u 
so  broad  that  it  amounts  to  an  admusion 


for  by  the  state’s  racial  profiling  legislation  to 
require  all  249  commuruaes  that  had 
statistically  sigruficant  racial  disparities  in 
their  citations  to  collect  data  on  all  traffic 
stops  for  one  year. 

I believe  thu  data  will  help  those  depart- 
ments who  are  engaged  in  active  criminal 
profiling  — not  racial  profiling  — to  provide 
a context  for  any  disparities  and  assuage 
community  concerns. 

For  other  departments,  the  informaaon 


that  the  Northeastern  study  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

The  Northeastern  study  concludes  that 
the  “report  will  be  extremely  important  as 
departments  develop  strategies  to  reduce  the 
dupanoes  that  have  been  identified.” 
However,  the  dupannes  identified  in  this 
report  could  easily  be  reduced  or  disappear 
once  stop  location  and  deployment  patterns 
arc  accounted  for.  Similar  problems  exist  for 
the  search  arulysu. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  North- 
eastern study.  It  will  have  one  beneficial 
outcome.  Massachusetts  has  ordered  the  249 
police  departments  accused  of  racial 


will  reveal  problem  areas  that  need  to  be 
fixed. 

Data  collection  is  not  punishment. 

Rather,  it  supports  strong  management 
practice,  good  public  policy,  and  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  The  6,000  police  agencies  across 
the  country  currendy  collecting  data  on 
traffic  stops  apparendy  agree. 

Is  there  a nsk  that,  for  some  officers, 
increased  scrutiny  will  lead  them  to  ignore 
real  problems  to  avoid  appearing  raost? 


profiling  by  the  study  to  collect  data  for 
another  year  on  all  traffic  stops.  A full  and 
proper  analysis  of  all  that  new  information 
will  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
extent  of  racial  profiling  being  carried  out  by 
police  in  the  state. 

It  IS  always  tempting  to  look  for  easy 
answers  to  hard  questions  and  rush  to 
judgment  on  issues  that  take  a long  time  to 
figure  out.  We  should  not  make  that  mistake 
when  examining  racul  profiling  by  police. 
Wrong  measurements  of  the  problem  lead  to 
wrong  conclusions  and  wrong  remedies. 
Commuruties  need  to  take  the  time  and 
invest  the  effort  to  find  the  right  answers. 


Yes,  although  I believe  that  risk  can  be 
overcome  by  strong  leadership  and  support 
ftom  poUce  chiefs.  My  experience  as  a police 
chief  was  that  documenting  all  stops  made 
Arlington’s  policing  more  thoughtful  and 
more  effective. 

I am  confident  that  it  can  have  the  same 
impact  here  in  Massachusetts. 

Over  the  next  six  months,  my  office  also 
will  be  working  on  a series  of  policy 
inituDves  deseed  to  help  improve  and 
standardize  the  treatment  of  all  citizens  in 
our  state,  including;  development  of  a 
standardized  document  to  record  all  traffic 
stops;  funding  for  new  technology  and 
training  to  allow  police  departments  to  enter 
their  own  citation  data  into  a common 
system,  and  to  assist  them  m using  that  data 
to  provide  more  effective  policing;  and 
funding  for  innovative  approaches,  such  as 
car-mounted  video  cameras,  stadonary 
cameras  and  other  technologies  to  gather 
additional  data  on  traffic  stops. 

All  too  often,  opponents  of  reform  try  to 
hide  behind  the  effort  required  to  measure 
their  aedvides:  “If  we  have  to  collect  data, 
we  won’t  have  time  to  do  our  jobs.” 

I don’t  buy  that  argument.  Better 
informaaon  makes  poliang  smarter  and 
people  safer.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
deserve  both. 


Reader  contributions  are 
welcomed  for  the  "Forum" 
section.  Please  send  all 
submissions  to  the  editor, 
at  len@jjay.cuny.edu. 


How  not  to  measure  racial  profiling  — 
why  one  recent  analysis  falls  short 

"VJrong  measurements  of  the  problem  lead  to 
wrong  conclusions  and  wrong  remedies/' 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

12.  Chemical  & Biological  Terroritm  for  Security 
Prufc»«ionab.  I’cciicatcd  by  (he  S2  Infttiuic. 

(Ilcorwattf,  I’la. 

12-14.  “Master  Street  Narc"  Couree.  I’rescntcUby 
ImcnUfpion  OrugSchuul  I loustun. 

12-16.  Crime  Analyeis  Traming.  Presented  by  The 
Alpha  Croup  (Center  for  Cntnc  & Intelligence  .Analysis 
Training.  Brampion,  Omanis  $525. 

12-16.  Criminal  liwcarigative  Analyeis  (Criminal 
Ptoniing).  Presented  by  'llie  Alpha  Croup  <xnter  for 
Cnme  & Intelligence  AnalysisTcaining  Kansas  City, 

Ma  $525 

12-16.  Criminal  Intelligence  Ana^eis.  Presented  by 

For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/ fax  numbers  for 
organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 

Alpha  Gmup  Center  for  Crime  St  Intelligence 
Analysis  Training,  PQ  Box  H,  Montclair,  CA  91763. 
(909)  9R9-4366  !•;«:  (909)  476-8271.  Hmail. 
cnmcctush(^ol.com.  Web: 
ww\s-.alphagruupceniercom. 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  (800)  368-3757.  Web  www.calea.org 

Delinquency  Contaal  instiruic,  3601  South  Mower 
Stavt,  Los  Angles  CA  9(KX)7.  (212)  743-2497.  Web; 
WWW  uscedu/dept/ ippd/dci. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Highlander  Ixidge, 
P.Q  Box  802,  Berry\  ille,VA  22611-0802.  (540)  554- 
2540  l ax;  (540)  554-2558  Web: 
www.per.onalptutecuon.com. 

Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Administration, 

5201  Democracy  Drive.  Plant.,  'IOC  75024-  (972)  244- 
3430.  l-as:  (972)  244-5431.  Hmail;  lLl-;A@cailaworg. 

Investigators  Drug  ScbooI,P.Oi  Box  1739,  lAart 
Uuderdale,  FL  33302  Phone/fxx:  (954)  753-9493. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  ChUd  Abuse,  99 
Canal  Center  Plaza,  Suite  510,  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
(703)  549-4253.  Web.  www.ndaa-apn.org 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Institute  for  l.aw  & 
Justice,  (703)  6H4-S300.  Fa.x-  (703)  739-5533.  Hmail; 
ni|pcs@il|.uig 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  (202)  454-8328. 
Web  wwwpdlicefiirum.org 

S2  Institute,  1261  South  Missuun  Avenue,  Clearwater, 
l•■l.  33756.  (727)  461-(K)66. 1'lx:  (727)  449-1269  Web: 
www.s2insDCute.com. 


'llie  Alpha  Group  (k-ntcr  for  (.'nme  & IntelUgence 
AnalysisTraining  Columbus,  Ohiu  $525. 

1^14.  By  the  Numbes:  How  to  Analyze  Race  Data 
from  Vehicle  Stops.  Presented  by  the  Police  Hxecutive 
Research  lx.rum.  l^s  Vegas. 

18- 20.  Principles  of  Protective  Services  8c  Detail 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  S2  Institute  (Clearwater, 

1- la. 

19- 21.  Annual  Confcicncc  on  Criminal  Justice 
Research  & Evaluation.  Presenicd  by  the  National 
Instmiie  of  Justice.  Washington,  DC 

19- 23.  Criminallnvestigative  Analysis.  Presented  by 
llie  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnme  & IntelLgence 
.\naly  sis  Training  St.  Petersburg,  Hla.  $525 

20- 22.  “Master  Street  Narc”  Couise.  Presented  by 
Investigators  Drug  School.  San  Antonia 

26-27.  Bomb  Couniermeasures  for  Security 
Professionals.  Pa'sented  by  the  S2  Institute 
Clearwater,  Ma. 

26-30.  Advanced  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profiling).  Presented  by  The  Alpha  Group 
Center  for  Cnme  & Intelligence  Analysis  Traming  St. 
Petersburg,  I'la.  $S2S. 

26-30.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of  Child 
FauUties  St  Physical  Abuse.  Prese-med  by  the 
National  Center  for  Prose-cuiionof  Child  Abuse 
Chicago.  $250 

28-31.  Summer  Confeence.  Presented  by  the 
Commissionon  Accreditation  for  l.aw  Hnforcement 
Agencies.  Buffalo  N.Y. 

AUGUST 

2- 6.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis  Training 
Prcscnttdby  'Die  .Mpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  fic 
Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Richfield,  Utah.  $525 

9-13.  Criminallnvestigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  ITic  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis 'I'raining  Waterloo 
Oniana  $525. 

9-13.  Crime  Analysis  Training  Prosented  by  The 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnme  & Intelligence  Analysis 
Training  Milton,  Ma  $525 

23- 27.  Criminal  Investigsove  Analysis.  Presented  by 
The  Alpha  Group  (!cnter  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
.AnalysisTraining  Raleigh,  N.C  $525. 

2^27.  Crime  Analyeis  Training  Presented  by  ‘Dtc 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnme  dc  Intelligence  Analysis 
Training.  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  $525. 

24- 25.  By  the  Numben:  How  to  Analyze  Race  Data 
from  Vehicle  Stops.  Presented  by  the  Pobcc  Executive 
Research  Forum.  Kansas  Qty,  Ma 

30-Sept  3.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Naoonal  Center  for 
Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse.  New  Orleans  $250. 


Free  Technical  Assistance 
far  Establishing  Cellege- 
negree  Personnel 
Standards  for  Policing 

PACE  — the  Police  Association  for  College  Education 
— is  a nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  improving  po- 
licing by  achieving  a nationwide  minimum  educational  level  of  a 
four-year  college- degree  for  officers,  as  recommended  by  national  com- 
missions and  the  federal  courts. 

We  provide  FREE  technical  aid  to  help  your  agency  attain  this  goal, 
and  thereby  increase  quality  professional  service  and  reduce  liabil- 
ity. To  learn  more,  contact: 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 

5200  Leeward  Lane,  Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Fax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  loumayo(S)police*associat  ion.org 

Web:  police-association.org 

Now  available: 

“Successful  Strategies  for  Recruiting 
College-Degrccd  Officers" 


The  struggle  to  achieve 
the  "vital  balance  between 
liberty  & authority" 


Continued  from  Page  12 
the  1960s:  pobce  need  better  training, 
education,  sensitivity,  etc.  Better  educated 
and  trained  police  are  an  investment  that 
requires  forward-looking,  not  )usr  reactive, 
police  departments.  Are  we  ready  to  make 
such  an  investment?  The  authors  think  we 
are  moving  back  toward  the  military  model 
and  away  bom  the  community  wellness 
approach.  With  a military  model,  btde 
emphasis  is  placed  on  sensitivity  and  the 
civilizing  influence  of  a liberal  education, 
and  mote  on  discipline  and  statistical 
measures.  They  do  tend  to  forget,  however, 
that  many  high-crime  neighborhoods 
welcome  pobce  crackdowns  on  street  crime 
and  have  brtle  patience  with  social  science 
experiments  chat  bnng  btde  rebef  to  the 
trials  and  penis  of  everyday  Lfe.  The  authors 
mention  Peel's  reforms  in  England,  but  they 
could  profit  &om  the  lessons  of  pubUc 
disorder  fiom  antiquity  to  the  Metropobtan 
Pobce  Act,  which  would  give  us  a better 
understanding  of  the  histone  rationale  for 
“overpobemg." 

The  pobce  in  Amenca  are  in  a debcate 
position.  Amenca,  with  its  emphasis  on  avil 
bbetUes,  is  the  &eest  and  most  open  country 


in  the  world.  Western  society  has  marched 
forward  m the  civibzing  process.  We  are 
better  educated  and  more  avd  to  each  other 
and  our  streets  are  patrolled  without  undue 
repression.  But  the  events  of  9/ 1 1 have 
shaken  us  &om  our  lethargy  and  awakened 
•Amenca  to  the  anh-modern,  ana-Western, 
atavisac  forces  of  reaction  that  threaten 
these  civil  bbcrtics  and  freedoms;  we  arc 
thankful  that  the  pobcc  are  on  the  front  bne 
of  our  defenses.  But  m order  to  protect 
these  bberties,  do  the  pobce  have  to  take 
bberQcs  with  out  ConsQtudon?  Sometimes. 
We  should  look  to  Hume  again,  who  wrote 
in  his  "History  of  England”  that  neither 
Uberty  nor  authonty  would  prevail  m any 
extreme  form.  Liberty  cannot  exist,  he  wrote, 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  authonty. 
The  scale  nught  tip  one  way  or  another,  but 
we  remain  civil  only  so  long  as  nather  bberty 
not  authority  becomes  unlimited.  The  pobcc 
play  an  essential  role  m estabbshing  order 
and  ensuring  bberues,  and  without  such 
histones  as  ‘To  Serve  and  Protect,"  we 
might  forget  the  difficult  struggle  Amenca 
has  undergone  to  maintain  the  vital  .balance 
between  bberty  and  authonty  that  Hume 
considered  necessary  for  a civil  soacty. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“This  moment  is  both  a personal  and  professional  high  point  for  me.  . .in  many  ways  a 
culmination  of  a career  in  criminal  justice. . . 

— ]ere/7^  Trains,  former  dirtclor  of  ibt  National  Inslilule  of  Justice,  on  his  appointment  as 
the  next  president  of  John  Jay  Colley  of  Criminal  Justice. . (Story,  Pa^  1.) 


